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ya insurance can often be an 


53 


important step tO personal SUCCESS 


A statement with particular significance for younger men 


by LAWRENCE W. TICE 
President, International Correspondence 
Schools, International Text Book Com. 


pany, and Haddon Craftsmen, In 


“O™ OF the most important bene- 
fits of life insurance is the peace 
of mind it brings. 

This, of itself, helps the individual 
to live a happier, more useful life. It 
gives fuller release to his energies. It 
permits a sharper focus on the things 
that make for real success. 

“Through my years in education 
and business | have been, you might 
say, ‘looking over the shoulders’ of 
many young men in the early stages 
of their careers. And time after time 
it has seemed to me that where one 
has planned well against future un- 
certainties, achievement has come 
more easily ... often more rapidly. 

“This ts an added reason why it is 
good for a young man to start early, 
and with competent advice, to build 
a real program of life insurance.” 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


Births, deaths, marriages, changing needs, 
shifting costs and taxes... all affect pro- 
tection plans. Life insurance programs 
need review at least every two vears. 
Youll find real assistance when you 
call upon a Northwestern Mutual agent 
He is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the six largest. 
It has over 90 vears’ experience. 
Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
thet happiest of all business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 


OTTAWA 





KARSH, 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Tice has set up a broad and effective life insurance 
program with this company. Today, he owns eight Northwestern Mutual policies. 


he NORTHWE STERN M ITUAL Life /nsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN: NEWSWEEK, JAN. 7; TIME, JAN. 28 
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ASSOCIATION 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 


Month 








se © eee 


1949 


1950 


1951 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


$1,821,000 


$1,745,000 
2,335,000 


2,413,000 
2,171,000 
2,273,000 
2,303,000 
2,325,000 
2,540,000 
2,468,000 
2,595,000 
2,692,000 
2,954,000 





1,347,000 


$1,140,000 


1,207,000 
1,489,000 


1,352,000 | 


1,462,000 
1,426,000 
1,404,000 
1,785,000 
1,447,000 
1,406,000 
1,372,000 
1,458,000 





$23,730,000* $30,675,000* $29,148,000 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,129,000 


$1,352,000 
1,291,000 
1,557,000 
1,510,000 
1,522,000 
1,485,000 
1,472,000 
1,467,000 
1,292,000 
1,557,000 
1,556,000 
1,577,000 





$15,275,000* $18,070,000* $18,838,000 


TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 


$357,000 $402,000 $395,000 
375,000 433,000 424,000 
433,000 490,000 486,000 
414,000 445,000 466,000 
431,000 479,000 505,000 
416,000 454,000 475,000 
374,000 413,000 420,000 
381,000 414,000 424,000 
384,000 411,000 449,000 
416,000 500,000 481,000 
395,000 455,000 453,000 
360,000 389,000 436,000 
$4,930,000* $5,402,000 *$5,510,000 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 

$335,000 $203,000 $321,000 
193, 695,000 640,000 
454,000 434,000 420,000 
182,000 374,000 308,000 
185,000 332,000 401,000 
230,000 ~*~ 423,000 335,000 
170,000 508,000 327,000 
240.000 341,000 274,000 
239,000 610,000 205,000 
267.000 689.000 245,000 
298,000 865,000 437,000 
488,000 1,126,000 522,000 
$3,525,000* $7,203,000* $4,800,000 











* Including Year-end Adjustments. 


LIFE SALES Z@ 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 


Ratios 
195} 
over 


1950 


m% 


SIo 


58% 


—54% 
—33% 
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OLLOWING the successtul 
Revolutionary War, delegates from the various 
colonies met in Philadelphia to draw up a constitution. 
Each had his own ideas and the area of agreement was 
narrow. After this went on for several weeks it became 
apparent that unless many of the men changed their 
minds, there would be no constitution forthcoming. An 
old man, Benjamin Franklin (81), then made some 
concrete suggestions. He recommended that the dele- 
gates go home; do some thinking and praying and 
return at a later date. This they did. The thinking and 
praying proved fruitful and the result was the.Con- 
stitution described by an English historian as the 
“greatest document ever struck off by the hand of man.” 
Most controversial legislation—and generally 1m- 
portant measures fall in that category—that becomes 
law is the result of compromise. In our way of life that 
is only natural. People differ in opinions just the same 
as they differ in other respects, physical, mental, etc. 
This is one of the basic reasons why businessmen, as 
a rule, do-not make good statesmen. The businessman 
is used to giving orders and seeing them carried out. 
In making legislation, however, he finds that others 
have equal authority and, sometimes different opinions. 
As a result, compromise is in order and the business 
background is not conducive to compromising. 

A good sample of the above is the proposed changes 
to Section 213 of the New York insurance expense lim1- 
tation law. Those who have listened in on the hearings 
have drawn one conclusion in common—there are about 
as Many opinions as there are witnesses. It soon became 
evident to the Joint Legislative Committee that more 
areas of agreement among the interested parties would 
have to be reached before any real progress could be 
made. As a result the hearings were terminated and 
ihose representing various interests ‘were in effect 
told to “go home, do some thinking and come back when 


vou have gotten closer together.”” During the long inter- 


nission in hearings—next ones are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 14, 15—a great deal of “‘politicing” has been going 
nm. Rumors are many but facts are few. It does seem 
that there is some substance to the report that some ef- 
forts at least are being made to do some more amending 
rather than a complete rewrite of the Section. If this is 
correct, it represents a long step backward. One of the 
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major flaws in 213 is that it is now a patchwork of 
amendments. Patching in law like patching in other 
things does not produce the best results. 

As this is being written, authoritative sources—that 
means the principals who have provided the facts do 
not want their names mentioned—feel that sufficient 
agreement has been reached among the various inter- 
ested parties so that hearings can be resumed this 
month. As expected, the areas of agreement will not 
he satisfactory to all concerned. In a highly controver- 
sial piece of legislation like changing or rewriting Sec- 
tion 213, unanimity should not be expected. There 1s 
also the possibility that the new proposal will not get 
enough general support to warrant introducing it as 
a billin Albany. In that event the matter can be dropped 
or a new start made. Since we have gone this far, we 
doubt if it will be dropped. On the other hand, per- 
haps the method used to reach areas of agreement should 
be changed. 

To this point committees representing different phases 
of the business and others have been working on the 
problem. How much has been done in the way of ex- 
changing information among the various groups in 
arriving at proposed legislation we do not know. We 
do know, however, that quite a few people have been 
involved in different committees and from results so 
far it doesn’t appear that cooperation has been utilized 
to any great extent. Perhaps the technique employed 
has not been the best. Looking at this problem from our 
vantage point, we can see where four groups have a 
vital interest in the proposed changes. These are: the 
agents, home office executives, supervisory officials and 
legislators. The interests of the first two are obvious; 
the supervisory officials represent the policyholders, 
while the legislators represent all segments of the people. 

Instead of having committees and others representing 
the different groups working practically independent of 
each other, perhaps one representative of each should be 
designated. Spencer McCarty could speak for the 
agents; James McLain would represent home offices ; 
Superintendent Bohlinger, or an appointee, could speak 
for the Department, while the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee could delegate one of its members to sit in. For 
technical guidance, an actuary like Valentine Howell 
of the Prudential, or Gordon McKinney of the Security 

Mutual, would be available. A lawyer, if desirable, 
could also be named. Here would be a small, efficient 
and workable group eminently qualified to represent the 

different interests. Each member, by this time, un- 
doubtedly knows that if a solution is to be found, it will 
have to be arrived at by compromise. They would also 
know that their ultimate proposal—in view of the fact 
that it represented all interested parties—would have 
an excellent chance of enactment. A tremendous amount 
of time and effort has already been given to this problem. 

Let’s get it solved—so that we can get at the new ones 

coming up every day. 
















COMPANY CHANGES |: 
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Ci 
UR annual review of changes in the life insurance Presidential Life: Insurance Company, Dallas, ‘lexas: im. : 
sous field, published in the February or March Licensed in March with $25,000 capital and $12,509 Com 
edition each year, is shown here for 1951. surplus. | : de 
Our records show that twenty-six companies com- Provident Life and Casualty Insurance Company, Chai 
menced operations and seven additional companies Chattanooga, Tenn.: Licensed October 17 with $350. Febr 
changed corporate forms to stock or mutual legal reserve 000 capital, $200,000 surplus and $150,000 contingency — 
bases. Other developments were the retirement of reserve. It is wholly owned by Provident Life and a 
fifteen companies through mergers or reinsurances and Accident Insurance Company. as 
the adoption of new titles by five companies. Reliant Life Insurance Society, Birmingham, Ala.: “amg 
Licensed in December as a fraternal. meV 
New Companies St. George Hungarian Greek Catholic Union, Fords, Feb! 
N. J.: Licensed December 28 as a fraternal. i | 
American Buyers Insurance Company of Utah, Salt Savings Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas. on 
Lake City, Utah: Licensed as a mutual benefit associa- Texas: Licensed September 26. Lite 
tion in May. Shield Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Cal-Farm Life Insurance Company, Berkeley, Cal.: Licensed in May with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
Licensed March 8 with $259,500 capital and $259,500 surplus. A 
surplus. Southeastern National Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ala. 
Central American Insurance Company, Lubbock, Ga.: Licensed October 18. cag 
Texas: Licensed October 24 with $300,000 capital and Southern Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Marshall, A 
$15,000 surplus. Texas: Licensed in May with $25,000 capital and $12, Roc 
Employees Mutual Life Association, St. Paul, Minn.: 500 surplus. suri 
Licensed Oct. 29, as an assessment health and accident Southwestern Bankers Life Insurance Company, | 
and life association. Corpus Christi, Texas: Licensed October 19 with inst 
Financial Security Life Insurance Company, Ltd., $30,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. Bir 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Licensed January 15 with $100,000 United Western Life Insurance Company, Fort 
capital and $25,000 surplus. Worth, Texas: Licensed June 5 with $100,000 capital S. 
Great Plains Life Insurance Company, Lubbock, and $75,000 surplus. Cas 
Texas: Licensed in April. At inception it absorbed Universal Security Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
Texas State Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. ton, Texas: Licensed October 1 with $150,000 capital Te 
Great Western Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma and $10,000 surplus. Ty! 
City, Okla.: Licensed as a stipulated premium company. Watkins Life and Benefit Association, Dexter, Mo.: ( 
Life Insurance Company of South Carolina, Colum- Licensed April 27 as an assessment company. Te 
bia, S. C.: Licensed December 13 with $100,000 capital Co 
and $4,189 surplus. Changes in Corporate Form ( 
Life Insurance Corporation of America, Salt Lake | En 
City, Utah: Licensed as a mutual benefit association Alabama Life & Casualty Insurance Company, Birm- Co 
in May. ingham, Ala.: Converted from mutual aid to legal re- 
Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, serve in December. | sot 
Texas: Licensed in May with $25,000 capital and $15,- American Christian Life Insurance Company, Fargo, in 
000 surplus. N. D.: Converted from mutual to stock. 
Monument Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pasa- American Republic Insurance Company, Des Moines, Al 
dena, Texas: Licensed October 1. Iowa: Converted from miscellaneous mutual to life In 
National Mutual Life Insurance Company, San An- company, March 1. Cy 
tonio, Texas: Licensed in April. Booker T. Washington Insurance Company, Birm- 
National Security Life Insurance Company, Kansas ingham, Ala.: Convertéd from mutual aid to legal Bk 
City, Mo.: Relicensed June 12 as a stipulated premium reserve in December. , In 
company. Previously all business had been reinsured National United Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
as of December 30, 1949 with Business Men’s Assurance Fargo, N. D.: Licensed as mutual legal reserve, August m 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 15. Succeeded the United Benevolent Society. wn 
Old Line Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: Teachers Protective Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Licensed October 16 with $25,000 capital and $25,000 Lancaster, Pa.: Licensed January 4, 1952 as a legal r 
surplus. At inception it reinsured Old Line Mutual reserve company. Succeeded the Teachers Protectiv: i¢ 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, Union, a fraternal benefit society. 
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Tennessee Valley Life Association, Jackson, Tenn.: 
Converted from fraternal to stock legal reserve basis 
April 20 under title Tennessee Valley Life Insurance 
Company. Capital paid in amounted to $142,000 and 
contributed surplus $71,000. 


Title Changes 


Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
[ll.: Adopted title “Central Standard Life Insurance 
Company,” April 30. 

Fidelity National Insurance Company, Denver, Colo. : 
Changed name to Fidelity Life and Disability Company, 
February 28. 

Gause-Ware Service Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Changed title to Family Security In- 
surance Company of America in September. 

Modern Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn. : 
Revised title to North Central Life Insurance Company, 
February 1. 

Policvholders’ National Life Insurance Company, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.: Adopted title “National Reserve 
Life Insurance Company” October 11. 


Retirements 


All States Life Insurance Company, Montgomery, 
Ala.: Absorbed by United Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. in December. 

American Standard Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.: Reinsured by National Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas as of January 1, 1951. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, Dothan, Ala.: Re- 
insured by Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
sirmingham, Ala. 

Black Hills Benefit Life Association, Rapid City, 
S. D.: Merged with Brookings International Life & 
Casualty Company, Brookings, S. D., March 5. 

Bowie National Life Insurance Company, Beaumont, 
Texas: Reinsured by Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Tyler, Texas, May 1. 

City National Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Reinsured by International Fidelity Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Ennis, Texas: Reinsured by Peoples Life Insurance 
Company, Tyler, Texas in January. 

amily Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.: Ab- 
sorbed by Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
in March. 

farmers Reserve Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.: All business reinsured by Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala., January 31. 
Corporation dissolved December 3. 

Hlarveson and Cole Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Continental Life 
insurance Company, Fort Worth, Texas, May 1. 

Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.: Absorbed by Central Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Ill., October 25. 

International Workers Order, New York, N. Y. 
Laken over by New York Insurance Department for 
‘iquidation, June 25. Dissolution pending appeal. 

Mid Continental Mutual Life, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
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Reinsured by Lincoln Mutual Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Fargo, N. D., April 30. 

National Protective Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Reinsured by Guarantee Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hammond, Ind., March 1. 

National Reserve Life Insurance Company, Topeka, 
Kans.: Consolidated with Policyholder’s National Life 
Insurance Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. October 11, 
under title “National Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

Old Line Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured by Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas in October. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Purchased by United Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, September 1. 

Royal Life and Casualty Association, Kansas City, 
Kansas: Voted voluntary dissolution October 16. Byron 
S. Meriwether appointed receiver. 

Standard Life Insurance Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Merged as of April 30 with Central Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois under the title “Central 
Standard Life Insurance Company.” 

Surety Life Insurance Company, Corpus Christi, 
Texas: Voluntarily dissolved and charter cancelled, 
May 28. 

Texas State Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Merged with Great Plains Life Insurance Company, 
Lubbock, Texas, in April. 

Western Union Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich. : Reinsred by Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, November 13. 








THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO 
BUILD AN AGENCY-- 


© 1. With your own money ... 
© 2. With the company's money! 


We offer you a chance to do it 
the second way—with our money... 


. . . and here's what it means to 


our general agents in earnings— 


10% of our general agents earn over 
$15,000 . . . 25% earn more than $10,000 
... 60% earn more than $8,000. In fact, 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general 
agents who have been with us 5 years 
or more are $10,000 a year! 








ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lefayette, Indiana 








Lafayette Life Bidg. 





























Boston Mutual again reports that 
its Insurance in Force has doubled in 
the last 10 years. 





JAY R. BENTON, President 











1951 ACCIDENTS AND 
CATASTROPHES 


CCIDENT fatalities in the 
United States increased mark- 
edly in 1951, reversing the down- 
ward trend of the preceding three 
years, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company statisticians report. It is 
estimated that approximately 95,000 
lives were lost in accidents last year, 
about 5,000 more than in 1950. 
Each of the main classes of mis- 
haps, except home accidents, ac- 
counted for more deaths in 1951 
than in the year before. Motor 
vehicle fatalities increased by ap- 
proximately 2,500, reaching a total 
of 37,500, the highest annual toll in 
a decade. 


40°, Automobile 


“By far the leading cause of ac- 
cidental death, motor vehicle fatal- 
ities now account for about two 
fifths of all deaths from accidents,” 
the statisticians point out. 

Mishaps in the course of and 
arising out of employment were re- 
sponsible for an estimated 16,500 
deaths, a substantial rise from the 
year before, reflecting the increase 
in industrial activity. Fatalities in 
public accidents, other than motor 
vehicle, rose to about 16,000 in 1951. 
On the other hand, fatal injuries in 
and about the home showed little 
change from the toll of 27,500 in 
1950. 


10 


“A rise in the already large num- 
ber of lives sacrificed to accidents 
each year would be disconcerting at 
any time,’’ the statisticians comment, 
“but it is particularly so at this 
critical period when manpower is 
urgently needed for our armed forces 
and our national production.” 


Catastrophes 


December’s disaster toll was the 
highest for that month in the 15 
years that the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s statisticians have 
maintained a record of catastrophic 
accidents. 

Most costly as to loss of life in 
the past year was the Illinois coal 
mine explosion of December 21st, 
in which the death list reached 119. 


Three other major catastrophes 
during the month were the plum- 
meting of a nonscheduled passenger 
plane into the Elizabeth River in 
New Jersey, which took 56 lives, 
the December 30th crash of an Air 
Force transport plane in Arizona, 
which ‘killed 28 including 19 West 
Point cadets, and the wreck one day 
earlier of another nonscheduled pas- 
senger plane in western New York, 
in which 26 died. 

Aside from the December 
asters, the Woodbridge, N. J., train 
wreck of last February, in which 85 
were killed, resulted in the highe st 
casualty toll of the year. 


dis- 


Other accidents claiming more 
than 25 lives in 1951 were: 


Lives Lost 
Number of 


Crash of transport plane on 
mountain slope in Colorado, 
ee coat wilco ckubedak 50 


Crash of transport plane near 
Oakland, Calif., August 24 50 
Capsizing of fishing party boat 
off Montauk Point, L. 


NE” BV ctbovcceokses 45 
Collision of Cuban airliner and 

U. S. Naval plane over Key 

West, Fla., April 25 ...... 43 
Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 

homa floods, July .......... 4] 


Poisoning by wood alcohol 
“liquor,” Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 38 


The death toll in all catastrophes, 
defined as accidents killing five or 
more persons, was about 1,800 lives 
in the United States in 1951, or 
about 300 more than in 1950, the 
Metropolitan Life’s statisticians re- 
port. 


YEAR END RESULI; 


ARLY figures seem to indicate 

that some companies 
1951 an excellent year sale-wise. 
Fidelity Mutual (la.) estal)!ished 
a new sales record $74,742,598 4 
7% over 1950; Great West (\ an.) 
business $293,000,000 | ring. 
ing in force to $1,891,400,000. 
Home Life (N. Y.), new ordinary 
business was $113,738,347, a rec 
ord and a gain of 4.3% over 1950: 
average sized policy was $12,130: 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.), paid 
for was $127,150,721 bringing jn 
force to $1.038,906.186: Lincoln 
National (Ind.), new business ex. 
ceeded $725,000,000 and in force 
passed $4,250,000,000 mark; Mu- 
tual Benefit (N. ].), new record 
for company was $258,987,126 
paid, an increase ot over $6,000- 
OOO compared to 1950; National 
Life ( Vt.) sales were $126,341 ,391. 
second best in company’s history 
bringing in force to $1,220,252. 


ound 


new 


641; New England Mutual 
(Mass.), new record sales were 
$332.500.000 -+- 13% over 1950: 


Northwestern National ( Minn.) 
ordinary and group sales totaled 
$102,492,989 and in force is $1,055, 
976,008; Pacific Mutual (Calif.), 
over $196,000,000 in new business 
brought the in to $1,208,- 
000 O00. 


force 










WHAT'S IN, 
THE CARDS FOR @ 
YOU IN ’52? 


The Pacific National 
man has a winning hand 
because HIS company offers: 


® Liberal agency contract - 
top commissions 

® Non-Contributory retirement 
plan 

®@ Complete portfolio of policies 


© Personalized Home Office 
Service 


A number of choice G.A. openings 
in the West. Write TODAY to . 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


RAY H. PETERSON KENNETH W. CRING 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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REVIEW OF 1957 


[FE imsurance operations of 
the past year kept pace with 
general business trends in an 
economy geared largely to the 
national defense program and the 


consequent increase in_ industrial 
production and activity. 
More evident than before have 


heen the diverse actions affecting 
life insurance at the federal level— 
whether by congress, the regular 

boards and commissions, 
emergency defense control 
agencies. Developments of special 
interest to life insurance were high- 
lighted by company taxation, freez- 
ing of fringe benefits, gratuitous 
indemnity for servicemen, catastro- 
phic war risk, and the encroachment 
of compulsory government insurance 
systems. On the right side of the 
ledger, the substantial improvement 
in interest rates on new investments 
was widely acclaimed. 


hureaus, 
or the 


New Business 


For the first time in a decade 
new production failed to increase 
over the previous vear, although the 
1951 volume will be very substan- 
tial. There are several good reasons 
for the apparent decline, the chief 
one of which was the freezing last 
February of group insurance and 
pension plans. The outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea in 1950 with im- 
pending war clauses resulted in an 
abnormal volume of new business 
until the war clause question sub- 
sided. Nevertheless, the total pro- 
duction for 1951 will likely exceed 
the 29 billion dollar mark, only a 
billion less than the record volume 
of a year ago. The field forces of 
liie insurance deserve warm. con- 
gratulations on their gratifying 
performance. 

The gains of past eras in the 

nount of life insurance in force 
nd in total assets of the companies 
ave been eclipsed by the huge gains 
i the present period. The amount 
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of life insurance in force at the 
year-end soared to an_ estimated 
$253,200,000,000, insuring about 


86,000,000 policyholders. Ordinary 
insurance accounted for about $160,- 
000,000,000, group insurance $58,- 
300,000,000, and industrial insurance 
$34,900,000,000. Total assets of the 





companies rose to approximately 
$68,500,000,000, a gain of about 
$4,500,000,000. Disbursements to 
policyholders and beneficiaries were 
approximately $4,000,000,000, the 
highest on record. Of this total, 
death claim payments to beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders accounted 
for $1,725,000,000, while $2,275,- 
000,000 represent payments to living 
policyholders. Altogether the sta- 
tistics furnish abundant proof that 
private life insurance is providing 
the American peop'e with a major 
part of their financial security. 


Investment Picture 


A most welcome development has 
been the substantial improvement in 
interest rates on long term obliga- 
tions. 


Interest rates began to improve 
in the second half of 1950 as a result 
of a demand for capital, notably in 
the real estate and industrial loan 
categories. Further impetus was 
derived from the exchange an- 
nounced in March, 1951 by the 
treasury of the long term 214% gov- 
ernment bond issues for nonmarket- 
able thirty-year 234% bonds. This 
action reduced sales of government 
bonds and was accompanied by a 
removal of the pegs which heretofore 
had supported prices on most gov- 
ernment bond issues, thereby caus- 
ing companies to slacken sales of 
such bonds as prices receded. Com- 
ing at a time when insurance com- 
panies had been selling government 
bonds to meet large forward com- 
mitments for real estate mortgages 
and other loans, the net result was 
a lowering in the supply of investible 
funds and hence higher interest 
rates. 


Credit Restraint Program 


The industry has been and is 
continuing vigorously to support the 
voluntary credit control program in- 
stituted by the Federal Reserve 
board. Through action by voluntary 
committees and individual com- 
panies, loans and other investments 
which do not contribute to the de- 
fense program or which add to in- 
flationary forces have been severely 
restricted or eliminated. 

Largely because of forward com- 
mitments the upward surge in the 
real estate mortgage loan account 
continued unabated. Such loans at 
the year-end were estimated at $19,- 
500,000,000, representing a gain of 
about $3,400,000,000 for the year. 
The decrease in the number of hous- 
ing starts from approximately 
1,400,000 units in 1950 to approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 units in 1951, 
however, is reflected in a substantial 
reduction in forward commitments 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1951—Continued 


of insurance companies for real es- 
tate loans to be made in 1952. 

The demand for capital investment 
from both private and public sources 
has been heavy and is expected to 
continue in the months ahead. Such 
demand is expected to enable in- 
terest rates, which are now reason- 
ably favorable in relation to rates 
in force over the past decade, to 
remain at or perhaps -increase over 
current levels for at least some 
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period ahead. The increase in cur- 
rent rates will not, of course, sub- 
stantially change the over-all yield of 
the companies’ investments. The 
weight of the old investments will be 
felt for some time to come. 


State Legislation 


Although 43 legislatures met in 
regular session, an unusually small 
number of taxation measures made 
their appearance. Major action con- 
cerned bills of miscellaneous char- 
acter. 

Proposals to increase the premium 
tax failed in Arkansas, Florida, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia, and an attempt to tax an- 
nuity considerations in Pennsylvania 
was unsuccessful. A bill to levy a 
tax on the investment income of 
insurance companies was defeated 
in Arizona. 

Compulsory investment by life 
companies in so-called local secu- 
rities was proposed and failed in 
Arkansas. An Oklahoma enactment 
permits life companies to invest in 
income producing real estate held 
for commercial purposes and a some- 
what similar law was passed in 
Nebraska. New York will permit 
limited investments in leaseholds and 
common stock. New Mexico au- 
thorized investment in preferred and 
common shares, while Idaho ap- 
proved investment in common stock. 

In the matter of war clauses, New 
York revised its statute to conform 
to the insurance commissioner’s 
statement of principles and in ad- 
dition provided that no clause shall 
be permitted which excludes death 
due to disease or accident not attrib- 
utable to the special hazards of war 
service. 

Compulsory cash sickness meas- 
ures were introduced in twelve states 
but none was adopted. The state 
of Washington’s referendum a year 
ago rejecting a similar proposal by 
an overwhelming majority no doubt 
laid a restraining hand on the adop- 
tion of such programs by other 
jurisdictions. 


New York Expense Law 


The long-waited proposal to re- 
vise and liberalize New York’s well- 
known expense limitation law (Sec- 
tion 213) made its entry into the 





last legislative session althou_h no 
serious effort was made to ac vance 
the measure. Further study and 
revision of the bill were needed jp 
order to make its intent and purpose 
fully known to all parties in interest. 

Hearings on the measure before 
the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance began November 29, 195]. 
and it is planned to hold another 
hearing early in February before the 
bill is presented to the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature. The proposal 
has had long and intensive study 
and the issue appears due for 
thorough consideration by the legis- 
lature. 


United States Congress 


The congress acted favorably on 
several pieces of legislation of major 
interest to life insurance. After long 
consideration it approved a plan to 
tax the companies at 6%4% of their 
net investment income for the year 
1951 only. This method of taxation 
was suggested by the life insurance 
industry and supersedes the tax 
formula known as the average valua- 
tion rate, applicable to taxable years 
1949 and 1950. 

Congressional and treasury staff 
experts are at work on a permanent 
tax plan. One question is whether 
the tax should be on total income, 
including underwriting income and 
capital gains, or a premium tax. 
Should the revenue produced by the 
1951 law equal or exceed the original 
estimates of its sponsors, there is 
a good chance that it will be ex- 
tended by congress for several years, 
if not made permanent by law. 

Included in the 1951 tax bill was 
a Senate Finance committee amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue code 
whereby pension plans covering full 
time life insurance agents who are 
statutory employees for purposes of 
old age and survivors’ insurance 
will receive the same tax considera- 
tion that has been accorded pension 
plans_of the code’s designated em 
ployer-employee relationship. 

For the second time in recent 
years the House of Representatives 
approved a 20% withholding tax on 
dividends, interest and _ royalties. 
The proposal was vigorously op- 
posed by the life insurance associa- 
tions and finally was deleted from 
the bill by the Senate. 
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Altogether, the Joint Taxation 
Committee of the American Life 
Convention—Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America came through 
the last session of congress with an 
impressive record of accomplish- 


ment. 


Servicemen's Indemnity Act 


Congress enacted a program of 
gratuitous insurance of $10,000 to 
supersede the system of National 
Service life insurance. The free in- 
demnity is in force for the duration 
of the service and after discharge 
the serviceman may obtain 5-year 
nonconvertible and nonparticipating 
renewable term insurance without 
medical exarhination. Only disabled 
veterans will be granted permanent 
National Service life insurance after 
discharge from service. 

The rights of holders of the old 
United States Government life in- 
surance and National Service life 
insurance were not disturbed. Hold- 
ers of such insurance in active serv- 
ice were given the right to surrender 
the same and receive the gratuitous 
indemnity coverage and upon dis- 
charge from service secure insurance 
on the same plan and amount as pre- 
viously held or reinstate the sur- 
rendered policy. 

The new program of gratuitous 
indemnity for servicemen is a real- 
istic and practical solution of a 
problem that has long troubled the 
government and the veterans’ organi- 
zations. The National Association 
of Life Underwriters has given yeo- 
man service in helping to devise a 
sound and constructive system of 
servicemen’s indemnity. 

A difficulty lying ahead is that 
efforts are already under way to re- 
open the subject of servicemen’s 
coverage in the next session of con- 
gress. Sponsors of a number of 
revision proposals are ready to go 
into action but they hold widely 
divergent views. It is thought, there- 
fore, the congress will not be inclined 
to reopen this troublesome subject 
so soon again. 


Carry-over Bills 


There were a number of proposals 
pending at adjournment that are due 
tor consideration by congress when 
t reconvenes in January. 


for February, 1952 


Among the numerous Unemploy- 
ment Compensation act amendments 
proposed is one which seeks to bring 
full-time life insurance salesmen 
under the Unemployment Compen- 
sation title of the Social Security 
act. Under the present law insur- 
ance agents are exempt from such 
coverage. 

Also before the Congress is a 
proposal for a separate social secu- 
rity program for members of the 
armed forces and their survivors 


to be financed by payroll withholding 
taxes. The plan’s proposed benefits 
are out of proportion to the payroll 
taxes to be levied therefor. Opposi- 
tion to the proposal from life insur- 
ance sources has held up its progress 
in congress. 

Another troublesome carry-over 
bill proposes to allow investment up 
to 20% of the National Service Life 
Insurance fund in VA guaranteed 
mortgage loans. The bill, if enacted, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1951—Continued 


would further increase the federal 
government’s direct participation in 
the mortgage lending field. Besides 
reducing the amount of mortgage 
loans available for private financing, 
the measure’s effect would substan- 
tially decrease the amount of the 
treasury’s bond sales to the veterans’ 
life insurance fund. 


A measure of interest to insurance 
companies relates to the prohibition 


under certain conditions of inter- 
locking directorates. Although in- 
troduced last June, the bill has not 
had a hearing bv the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, to which it 
was referred. 

Although Congress appears will- 
ing to extend to life insurance com- 
panies an indemnity for catastrophic 
mortality losses in connection with 
its pending War Disaster act, the life 
insurance industry has indicated a 
preference to absorb its losses from 
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bombing of the civilian po; ilatioy 
through means of a volunta:y poo} 
to which the companies woul. make 
proportionate contributions. The 


proposed plan has been dev ‘loped 
through long and intensive © forts 
of the Joint War Problems com. 


mittee of the life insurance as -ocia- 
tions, 

Companies that operate only in 
local or unpopulous areas may not 
be inclined to subscribe to the pool, 
Some companies have expressed an 
interest in setting up area pools for 
separate sections of the country. 

A general outline of the commit- 
tee’s plan was submitted to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at its recent meeting 
in New York, which ‘organization 
approved the pooling idea in princi- 
ple. Until all details of the plan have 
been worked out it will not be sub- 
mitted to the companies for their 
decision, but it is known that the 
plan has already gained much sup- 
port. 


Social Security Act 


In addition to an overall study 
of the Social Security Act author- 
ized by the United States Senate 
after passage of the 1950 revision, 
a virtual flood of proposals has 
poured into Congress relating to 
benefit formulas, payroll taxes and 
miscellaneous provisions. It appears 
certain, however, no overall revision 
of the act will be attempted in the 
forthcoming session. 

A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
road Retirement act provides in- 
creases of 15% to pensioners and 
334%4% in survivors’ benefits. No 
increase in the existing payroll taxes 
of the act was effected. 


Health Insurance 


Voluntary health insurance cover- 
age has made rapid and substantial 
progress, both in amount of benefits 
and persons covered. Private in- 
surance apparently has won the race 
against the government’s proposed 
compulsory health program. 

Although the newer coverage, 
surgical care, made the largest gains, 
the forward movement for full cov- 
erage continued briskly. In line with 


the trend of expansion of suc! 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Agency Management Meeting 


N 1940, the U. S. life insurance 

companies contracted only 82 per 

cent as many recruits as they did 
in 1939. The percentage dropped 
to 63 in 1941 and fell with a clunk 
to 43 in 1942, The combined impact 
of putting many men in uniform and 
increasing the demands for labor, 
depressed our recruiting results to 
a half-time basis. 

While there seems little reason 
to suppose that we are in for a 
repetition of this process in the next 
few years, there is strong evidence 
to indicate that we cannot expect 
our recruiting efforts to be crowned 
with the kind of success we enjoyed 
in 1949 and the early quarters of 
1950, In the second quarter of this 
year, we contracted only 80 per 
cent as many men as we did in the 
corresponding quarter. of 1950. Ex- 
amination of the trend over the past 
few years strongly suggests that we 
have established a new over-all re- 
cruiting level which we shall prob- 
ably maintain but have little chance 
to improve for some time. In Can- 
ada, the drop is not as great, but it 
seems likely that a new level, some 
90 per cent of the former, has been 
reached. 


What Can We Do? 


What can we do about it? Per- 
haps the best way to examine this 
question is to investigate what we 
have already done. One thing you 
have done (probably to an even 
greater extent than you realize) is 
to raise the financing ante consider- 
ably. In the second Bcd of this 
vear, our larger U. . companies fi- 
nanced 70 per cent the inexperi- 
enced recruits they put on. This is 
almost identical with the proportion 
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of such recruits who were financed 
in 1950. However, the average 
monthly salary or advance took an 
astounding leap of 35 dollars—from 
$235 per month to $270. This in- 
crease is much too abrupt to be as- 
cribed to the climb in cost of living 
which has been quite gradual for the 
past year. It would seem, therefore, 
to be directly ascribable to your 
efforts to meet the demands of a 
tightened labor market. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by the fact 
that the average monthly income 
required by these recruits increased 
only from $265 to $289. In other 
words, on the average, in 1950, you 
gave men who needed $265, 30 
dollars less. In 1951, you gave men 
who needed $289, 19 dollars less. 
In Canada, a similar, but less pro- 
nounced effect occured. The larger 
Canadian companies increased their 
average financing payment from 
$190 to $215 per month while the 
required average monthly income 
rose from $200 to $215. 

Not only the tightened labor 
market has changed the recruiting 
picture, however. The effect of send- 
ing men to Korea is seen in the 
reversal of a long-term trend toward 
the recruiting of younger men. In 
1950, the average age of recruits in 
the United States was 29. It 
jumped to 31 in the second quarter 
of 1951. Put in other terms, 58 per 
cent of the men recruited in 1950 
were less than 30 years old. Only 
50 per cent of those recruited in the 
second quarter of 1951 were this 
young. Canada has not pulled as 
high a proportion of its younger 


men into service and so it is not 
surprising to find that there has been 
no change in the age of the Canadian 
recruits. 


Our best assumption, then, is that 
we have entered a period in which 
we must expect to pay more finan- 
cing money to fewer and somewhat 
older recruits. Our problem is quite 
clear. How are we to maintain an 
effective agency force in such times? 


Internal and External 


Well, it won’t surprise you to 
hear me say that we can solve this 
problem best if we do it by plan 
rather than by chance or by doing 
more of the same. For one thing, 
we must recognize as never before 
that recruiting begins at home—it is 
internal as well as external. At this 
very moment, you have agents in 
whom you have made considerable 
investment, who are progressing 
satisfactorily, but who are about to 
leave you. Some of them will go to 
other companies (in fact you are 
now taking in each other’s washing 
to so great an extent that 25 per 
cent of all the men recruited in the 
second quarter of this year, were 
experienced agents). Others will 
leave the insurance field forever. 
The development of means for keep- 
ing these successful men should be 
one of your primary concerns. It 
just doesn’t make sense to go through 
the costly and heartbreaking task of 
recruiting, inducting, and training 
an unknown quantity when it is 
possible, by increasing our vigilance 
and sensitivity to individual needs, 
to salvage the man who has already 
shown that he has what we need. 
For every promising man you sal- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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vage, your recruiting problem drops 
by at least three men. Do you have 
an Operation Salvage? It could be 
your first step in a planned answer 
to the recruiting problem. 


Different Problems 


Obviously, salvage is not enough. 
You will continue to have attrition 
through age, chance, and failure. 
You must produce enough success- 
ful men to fill the gap. In making 
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plans for Operation Blood Trans- 
fusion, I suggest that we first recog- 
nize that the simplest and most 
popular method is probably the least 
promising, particularly today. I 
refer, of course, to our tendency to 
pass the buck by putting general 
pressure on our field force to increase 
recruiting activity. This sounds good 
and results in more recruits. But, it 
is doubtful whether it also results in 
what we really want—more success- 
ful agents. Moreover, it assumes 
that each company has one big re- 
cruiting problem and I suggest that 
this is not true. Instead, each com- 
pany has several different problems 
which have their origin in the differ- 
ent kinds of management in their 
agencies. 

You may remember that two years 
ago in Quebec, I referred to a par- 
ticular type of manager as an “A 
wrecker”—a man who makes “A” 
scorers on the Aptitude Index into 
failures. Afterwards, our friend, 
Sam Miles, told my wife that I was 
getting away with playing both ends 
against the middle. When the Apti- 
tude Index worked, I said it proved 
the test was valid. When it failed to 
work, I blamed the people using it. 
This gave me almost as many un- 
comfortable moments as Sam hoped 
it would. But, I am uncomfortable 
no longer. We now have very con- 
crete evidence of the existence of 
the “A-wrecker.” Better yet, (and 
on the brighter side, for once) we 
have equally sound evidence of the 
existence of “A-builders’—man- 
agers whose “A” or even “B” men 
have astonishingly good chances for 
success. 

For several years now, we have 
been giving you, in Cassandra-like 
fashion, the typical industry recruit- 
ing results. They are glum and you 
are sick of them. So am I. I am 
sick of the fact that each year we 
lose 50 per cent of the men we con- 
tract before their year is finished. I 
am sick of the fact that each year 
one-half of the one-year survivors 
fail to pay for as much as $120,000. 
I am as tired as you are of pointing 
out that, according to the figures, 
our training and supervision appear 
to have little effect except in the first 
few months of the recruit’s career ; 
that a man who is going to succeed 
usually shows it before the end of his 
second quarter, and that he is more 





likely to go downward rather thay 
upward from that time on. We fol- 
lowed a group of 1,875 men con- 
tracted -in 1947, and searched for 
the men who survived three years 
and showed a steady increase jp 
production from year to year. \Ve 
found that—all 105 of them— six 
per cent of our recruits did survive 
and improve. 


Case Studies 


I repeat that [ don’t like this 
gloomy industry picture any more 
than you do. | think we must know 
it in order to recognize our long- 
term problems and put them into 
their proper setting. However, we 
should not forget that these industry- 
wide data are a conglomerate of 
different companies and more im- 
portantly, different agencies doing 
different jobs—some* with results 
even poorer than the overall but 
(thank heaven) others with results 
that no one has to apologize for. 

In the course of our efforts to 
develop better methods for evaluat- 
ing the performance of managers, we 
classified the agencies of one com- 
pany as “Good,” “Doubtful,” and 
“Poor.” We then examined the fate 
of the men recruited by these agen- 
cies in 1948 and the first nine months 
of 1949. Here is the picture for 
1948 when the recruits are classified 
as “‘successful” if they survive for 
one year and produce $120,000 or 
more. 

Unfortunately, the number of 
cases here is very small, but we were 
able to make a good check of the 
results by looking at the 1949 re- 
cruits. The similarity between the 
two samples is sufficiently striking 
to make us confident that the 
“Good” managers can do a superior 
job, especially when their time is 
invested in “‘A” men. 


Managerial Differences 


A study made in another company 
provided more cases and gave us 
some interesting facts about the 
differences between the way “Good” 
and mediocre managers operate. In 
this company, the recruits of 29 
“top” agencies were compared with 
the 50 or so others. The study 
included all 1949 recruits, and de- 
fined “success” as survival for six 
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months and a production ot $80,000 
or more. Here are the results: 

This graph is worth a few extra 
looks. In the first place, it is ap- 
parent that one thing which differ- 
entiates the top from the mediocre 
managers is a more realistic attitude. 
Only the mediocre managers thought 
they could bring through “D” or 
“E” men. Confidence may be a 
fine thing, but here it seems some- 
what misplaced. 

One thing which may surprise 
some of you is the fact that the 
mediocre managers actually had a 
higher survival rate. However, 
when we examine this finding in 
more detail, we see that this is just 
another example of a lack of realism. 
The survival rate for “A” men and 
“B” men is about the same for the 
good and mediocre managers, but 
for “C”, “D”, and “E” men the 
survival is definitely higher in the 
mediocre agencies. The good man- 
agers postselect—recognize their 
mistakes early and help their poten- 
tial failures out of the business. The 
mediocre managers hang on and 
hope. 

Again, the “Good” managers 
shine with “A” men—making 46 
per cent of them into early “suc- 
cesses’ as compared to 25 per cent 
of the mediocre managers’ “A” men. 
Another indication of this is the fact 
that the “A” men who survived 
under the “Good” managers aver- 
aged $15,500 of production a month, 
while the “A”’ men surviving with 
mediocre managers averaged only 
$10,600. On the other hand, note 
that even the “Good” managers can 
do little with the “C” men they fail 
to terminate. The saying about silk 
purses and sows’ ears holds very 
true here. 


Classification 


To summarize, if we kept our 
selection standards up and hired 500 
“A” men and 250 “B” men through 
our good managers, we could expect 
to have 595 survivors after six 
months. These survivors would pro- 
duce almost 51 million in that time 
and 300 of them would each produce 
at least $80,000. If we hired 500 
“A” men and 250 “B” men through 
our mediocre managers, we could 
expect 597 survivors. But, instead 
of 51 million of production, we could 
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expect only 34 million. And, instead 
of ending the six months with 300 
promising men, we would have only 
153—a difference of almost two to 
one. 

How should these studies affect 
our planning under the current 
restrictive conditions? It is my 
belief that each company must clas- 
sify its managers into groups of this 
type and develop not a single re- 
cruiting plan but one for each group. 
lf, for example, we are limited with 


respect to the amount of recruiting 
help and encouragement we can give, 
shouldn't we plan to concentrate that 
help where it can do some good—in 
the agencies which have demon- 
strated that they know what to do 
with a recruit after they get him? 
This point becomes even stronger 
when we remember that “nothing 
succeeds like success” and that it is 
bound to be easier to recruit men for 
managers who can talk about their 
(Continued on the next page) 
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past efforts with pride than for those 
whose agencies are haunted by the 
ghosts of failures. The “Good” 
agencies deserve our all-out recruit- 
ing help. Our plan should call for 
giving it to them. 

In the doubtful agencies, our plan 
must be based on leading the man- 
agers tO a more conscientious use 
of the methods that characterize the 
man-building agencies. Managers 
whose ability is doubtful must be 
made to approach their problem 
more realistically. They must start 
with better recruits than the good 
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managers—not worse ones. “A” 
men are desirable for any agency, 
but they are even more important at 
the doubtful level. We must con- 
vince the manager of doubtful ability 
that the time he spends in finding 
and contracting an “A” man is 
better spent than the time invested 
in trying to bring the “B” or “C” 
man through. 

And we must make him realize 
that the key factor is the proper in- 
vestment of his time in the right 
men. If he wastes his precious train- 
ing and supervisory time on men 
whose early performance shows them 
to be almost inevitable failures, he 
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can only fail—fail himself anc .;) 
the promising men who desery: ‘js 
best. For the doubtful mat iver 
whose training and supervisi@n «re 
relatively inefficient, postselectio,) js 
neither a long-haired nor ruthioss 
notion, It is an economic and ethics) 
necessity. 

Of course, the use of the Aptit 
Index and postselection in deter- 
mining what men deserve training 
and supervisory time will not alone 
make the doubtful managers into 
good trainers. This is a long-term 
problem with which all of us must 
and will struggle for many years to 
come. But, the failure to use these 
devices will mean inevitable wastage 
of the training we have. It will also 
mean a failure to fulfill our respon- 
sibilities to our good recruits in 
helping them to succeed and to our 
failing recruits in giving them a 
chance to become productive, useful 
members of our economy in other 
fields. 

lf you agree with these points, as 
| feel sure you do, the implications 
for your plans in regard to your poor 
agencies are obvious. You know 
what the realistic plan calls for. The 
only question that remains is whether 
you can or will follow your logic. 


WAR CLAUSE CHALLENGE 


N EARLY December a suit was 
[ ited by a plaintiff in Kentucky 
charging that the United States is 
not at war in Korea but what is 
going on is a “police action.” This 
plaintiff, a mother of a deceased who 
was killed by a mortar shell in Korea 
in July, is endeavoring to collect on 
the grounds that death was acci- 
dental. The policy carried a war 
clause excluding death in the armed 
forces resulting from “war or an 
act of war.” 

In France a somewhat similar 
case came up sometime ago. The 
widow of a man killed in action in 
“police action” in Indo-China where 
the Frgnch are fighting the Com- 
munists, likewise claimed that that 
was not a war. The insurance com- 
pany contended the policy had a war 
clause which exempted payment. 
The court, however, took an op- 
posite view, indicating that it con- 
sidered what was going on to be 
“police action’ and ordered the 
company to pay the claim. 
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1951 CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Hix institution of life insur- 

ance has enjoyed its share of 

the high level of business ac- 
tivity which prevailed in Canada 
during 1951. During the past year 
Canadians demonstrated their con- 
tinued confidence in life insurance 
by buying new insurance in record 
volume, thus increasing their hold- 
ings to a level which has not pre- 
viously been equalled. Life insur- 
ance thus continues to be the main 
source of family security for most 
Canadians, 

It is anticipated that the amount 
of life insurance purchased in 
Canada in 1951 will reach a new 
high of almost $2 billion. This rep- 
resents an increase of some 13% 
over the comparable figure for 1950 
and is about double the volume of 
new insurance issued during the 
last year of World War II. 

The amount of life insurance in 
force in Canada will also show a 
substantial gain to approximately 
$17 billion at the end of the year, 
or an average of nearly $1,215 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 


Benefits Paid 


Last year, life imsurance com- 
panies paid out approximately $240 
million in benefits to Canadians. 
Death benefits paid to widows and 
other beneficiaries accounted for 
about $90 million of this sum and 
a much larger proportion—some 
$150 million—was paid to living 
policyholders in the form of matured 
endowments, disability claims, sur- 
render values, policyholders’ divi- 
dends and annuity instalments. 

The continuance of rising prices 
during. 1951 has been a source of 
very concern to all Canadians. The 
inflationary trend which commenced 
following the termination of World 
War II gathered momentum during 
the year as evidenced by an increase 
of more than 10% in the Cost of 
Living Index of the Dominion Bu- 
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reau of Statistics. The federal gov- 
ernment has taken some positive 
steps in an effort to control the 
situation, particularly by placing 
controls on commodities in short 
supply and by placing curbs on the 
further expansion of credit. There 
is some indication that its efforts 
may have been at least partially suc- 
cessful because there has been a no- 
ticeable slowing up in the rate of 
increase of the Cost of Living In- 
dex during the latter part of the 
year. 

Increased production and de- 
creased spending are the two rem- 
edies for inflation which are urged 
most frequently by authorities on the 
subject. Life insurance makes an 
important contribution to both. It 
promotes less spending because dol- 
lars saved systematically to pay life 
insurance premiums are not com- 
peting for consumer goods. It also 
promotes more production because 
the premium dollars received by the 
companies are used to finance the 
building of homes, schools, public 
works, factories and other projects 
so important to Canada’s continued 
growth and development. 

Life imsurance is performing a 
function of the utmost importance 
to the national economy by helping 
to mobilize the long term savings 
of the Canadian people. Its sales- 
men are professional merchandisers 
of thrift. More than 10,000 of them 
in Canada earn their living by per- 
suading people to save their money 
through the purchase of life insur- 
ance and annuities to protect their 
dependents should they die too soon, 
and to provide retirement income for 
themselves should they live beyond 
their working years. No other sav- 
ings institution has such a numer- 
ous and well trained corps of sales- 
men as have the life insurance com- 
panies. 


’ 


The success of the efforts of these 
salesmen can be measured by the 
fact that today the life insurance 
companies are administering funds 
totalling more than $4 billion ac- 
cumulated for the benefit of 5 million 
Canadian policyholders and their de- 
pendents. This pool of savings is 
increasing at the rate of some $250 
million each year. 

The change which has occurred 
during the year in the interest rate 
on long term investments also merits 
attention. New issues of bonds by 
both corporations and governments 
have been offering a_ significantly 
higher interest return. Long term 
bonds of the Government of Canada 
were selling at a yield of approxi- 
mately 3.40% at the year-end repre- 
senting an increase of more than 
two-fifths of 1% during the year. 
Other classes of bonds have experi- 
enced even greater changes, ranging 
as high as 1% in the case of munici- 
pals. If the upward trend in the in- 
terest rate is not reversed, this de- 
velopment will in time result in an 
appreciable improvement in the in- 
terest earnings of the life insurance 
companies. 


Old Age Security Act 


In the field of social security, the 
most important development of the 
past year was the passage of the Old 
Age Security Act. This legislation 
implements the recommendations of 
a Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Old Age Security which made an 
exhaustive study of this subject dur- 
ing 1950. 

Beginning in January, 1952, uni- 
versal old age benefits of $40 
monthly for life became payable to 
all citizens upon the attainment of 
age 70. These benefits will not be 
subject to a means test but will be 
payable to all as a matter of right. 
The plan is to be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and will be sup- 
ported by a combination of three 

(Continued on the next page) 
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different taxes. These taxes will be 
earmarked for old age security pur- 
poses and will be credited to an 
“Old Age Security Fund” from 
which all benefits payable under the 
Act will be disbursed. A new means 
test scheme of old age benefits will 
also be initiated for persons in the 
age bracket fram 65 to 69. 


Companies Agreed 


The life insurance companies 
made a submission to the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee on Old Age 
Security in May, 1950, and advo- 
cated a system of universal old age 
benefits very similar to that which 
has now been approved. When so 
doing, the companies frankly had in 
mind that, if a “floor” of old age 
benefits were so provided, the pri- 
vate savings institutions in Canada 


such as the life insurance companies, 
the fraternal benefit societies, the 
banks, the trust companies and the 
credit unions would thereafter have 
the prime responsibility for encour- 
aging and persuading people to prac- 
tise thrift and provide themselves 
with supplementary retirement in- 
come. They anticipated that the 
subsidized system of Government 
Annuities, which has been in effect 
since 1908, would be carefully re- 
viewed and, if not abandoned, at 
least limited in such a way as to be 
attractive only to people of modest 
means; they certainly did not an- 
ticipate that a Bill to amend the 
Government Annuities Act would 
be introduced at the current session 
of Parliament which, among other 
things, would increase by 100% the 
maximum amount of subsidized an- 
nuity purchaseable. 

The proposed amendments to the 
Government Annuities Act have had 
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the attention of the Standing “om. 
mittee on Industrial Relatio..s oj 
the House of Commons. Representa. 
tives of the companies, the fraierna 
benefit societies, other savings in. 
stitutions and life insurance sales. 
men appeared before this Parlia. 
mentary Committee and  ofiered 
strong objections to some of them, 
Among other things it was urge( 
that the inauguration of univers,’ 
old age benefits at age 70 withow 
a means test is an important ney 
factor since the maximum amount 
of annuity purchaseable trom. the 
Annuities Branch was fixed at $1, 
200 twenty years ago, and that its 
significance in relation to subsidized 
Government annuities had not been 
sufficiently considered. It was sug. 
gested that the facts currently call 
for a reduction, and not an increase, 
in the maximum amount of an- 
nuity purchaseable from the Govern- 
ment at tax-subsidized rates. It is 
the earnest hope of the life insur. 
ance business that Parliament will 
give careful consideration to all these 
views and will conclude not to en- 
act the Bill without important 
changes. 


Freedom 


Nearly 100 years ago the distin- 
guished British philosopher, John 
Stuart Mill, referring to his own 
country in his great work “On 
Liberty,” said: 


“If the railways, the banks, the 
insurance offices, the great joint 
stock companies, the universities 
and the public charities were all 
of them branches of the govern- 
ment if the employees of all 
these different enterprises were 
appointed and paid by the gov- 
ernment, and looked to the gov- 
ernment for every rise in life, not 
all the freedom of the press and 
popular constitution of the legis- 
lature would make this or any 
other country free otherwise than 
in-name.” 


This discerning observation is just 
as sound today as it was in 1859 
and its continued observance in the 
conduct of our national affairs will 
enable Canadians to look forward 
to 1952 and succeeding years with 
continued optimism and confidence. 
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P COVERAGES AND UNIONS 


American Life Conuention 


HERE are relatively few 

cases dealing with types of 

groups other than the em- 
ployer-employee group. Although 
in no case has the validity of a 
group policy issued to a single em- 
ployer been questioned, some doubt 
has been cast upon the propriety of 
extending the group to more than 
one employer. 

In one Missouri case involving a 
group life policy issued to an as- 
sociation, the court disregarded the 
legal entity of the association and 
considered the policy as a direct 
contract between the insurer and the 
several individual employers. 


Relationship 


A number of cases have involved 
policies issued to a principal em- 
ployer and its subsidiaries or af- 
filiated companies, but have made 
no particular point of the relation- 
ship of the employers, the cases in 
all instances having been considered 
as having been issued to a single 
employer. A recent Texas case, 
Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Houston Bank & Trust 
Company, is one of the few cases in 
which a group policy was declared 
invalid by reason of ineligibility of 
the group. 

Indicating that courts may not 
apply established and familiar rules 
to unusual group situations is the 
case of Dyer v. Occidental Life In- 
surance Company (1950), in which 
a group policy, issued to a union, 
placed no restriction upon persons 
who might be designated as bene- 
hciary, was held to be controlled by 
a subsequent amendment to the 
union by-laws limiting eligible bene- 
hciaries. Upon the matter of ap- 
plicable law the court said: 
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This is the third and concluding 
installment of the legal problems 
brought about by the expansion of 
unions and group coverages—Editors. 








“Group insurance policies en- 
tered into between insurance com- 
panies and labor unions for the 
benefit of the members are rel- 
atively new in our economic his- 
tory. Although familiar land- 
marks in established contract and 
insurance law give some aid in 
resolving new issues like this one 
which inevitably arise from time 
to time, we prefer to guard against 
a too-strict application of old rules 
and concepts which were evolved 
to resolve yesterday's controver- 
sies—rules which may fail to con- 
sider and allow for new elements 
and circumstances.” 


Logically, a policy issued to a 
trustee should be considered a con- 
tract between the insurer and the 
trustees for the benefit of the in- 
dividual insureds and their bene- 
ficiaries. Neither the individual em- 
ployers, the local unions nor the 
national union should be considered 
parties to the contract. This view 
would seem to be supported by the 
terminology in the Model Bill, 
wherein Sections 1 and 4 identify the 
trustees as the policyholder. 

At least in those states which sup- 
port the majority view that the cer- 
tificate is neither a separate contract 
nor part of the policy contract, the 
application and the group policy con- 
stitute the contract. To be consistent 
with the majority view, where more 
than one employer is involved the 


application for the policy should be 
executed by the trustees, not the in- 
dividual employers. If individual 
employers execute separate applica- 
tions, they should be directed to 
the trustees in the form of requests 
to the trustees to apply for insurance 
upon behalf of the employers and 
their employees. Under such ar- 
rangement, the individual employers 
and the local unions may be con- 
sidered as settlers and perhaps bene- 
ficiaries under the trust, but should 
not be deemed direct parties to the 
group insurance contract. Where all 
negotiations are between the insurer 
and the trustees, there is no logical 
reason for contending or holding 
that the individual employers are 
agents of the insurer. Ordinarily, 
union-negotiated groups resulting in 
creation of welfare funds involves 
the employer paying the entire in- 
surance premium without contribu- 
tion of the individual employees. 
Consequently, there is no problem 
of solicitation of individual em- 
ployees. If the administrative mat- 
ters are handled by the trustees, 
even those states following the mi- 
nority view that the employer is 
the insurer’s agent should not find 
the rule applicable to this situation. 


Resident Agents 


George Gose concluded that a 
group policy issued to a single em- 
ployer at its principal office does 
not develop sufficient contacts with 
a state in which the employer main- 
tains a branch to support a holding 
that an insurer is doing business 
therein. It may well be reasoned that 
these conclusions are equally com- 
pelling in the trustee group situation. 
However, it must be recognized that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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neither the courts nor the state regu- 
latory bodies may be as sympathetic 
toward a trustee group, and if either 
wish to develop contacts of the in- 
surer with a state, they may do so 
with greater ease than, in the em- 
ployer-employee group situation. 

The Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts seized upon the Resident 
Agent Law as a means of ruling 
against the validity of a group policy 
issued and delivered in another state 
by a company licensed in Massa- 
chusetts covering employees of em- 
ployer members of an association, 
some of which were domiciled in 
that state. Section 157 of Chapter 
175 of the Massachusetts statutes 
provides that foreign companies li- 
censed in the Commonwealth shall 
make contracts of insurance upon 
lives or interests in the state only 
by lawfully constituted and licensed 
agents. The prohibition is_ not 
against acting within the state but 
is a prohibition upon an insurer li- 
censed in the state issuing policies 
within or without the state affecting 
lives or residents of Massachusetts. 
There are several Resident Agents 
Laws similar in tenor. 

Resident Agents Laws are ordi- 
narily upheld upon the theory that 
a state has a legitimate interest in all 
insurance policies protecting its res- 


idents and upon the further theory 
that there is an increased difficulty 
of enforcing state regulations if pol- 
icies covering local risks are pro- 
duced without participation of re- 
sponsible local agents. Under 
existing decisions, the ruling of the 
Massachusetts Attorney General 
would be upheld. 


Conflicts of Law 


Except for the ruling of the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners of 
Texas of June 2, 1950, which seem- 
ingly is a declaration that all con- 
flicts of law questions involving 
group policies, whatever their situs, 
issued by companies licensed in 
Texas and insuring Texas residents 
are to be resolved in favor of Texas 
law, the Departmental rulings and 
Attorney Generals’ opinions hereto- 
fore discussed are either direct acts 
of regulation of out-of-state group 
insurance or expositions of the 
power of the state to regulate such 
transactions. A preponderance of 
the court decisions discussed under 
preceding headings involves the 
power of a state to regulate, extra- 
state activities of foreign insurers in 
insuring the lives of its citizens or 
property within the state. In some 
cases the courts have noted, with 
greater or lesser degree of emphasis, 
that they were not dealing with 
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situations involving the res)ectiye 
rights of private parties to a cop. 
tract, but with the right and power; 
of a state to regulate the activitie 
of foreign insurance companies jp 
insuring the citizens of the state 
However, in not all cases is « clear 
distinction drawn between discys. 
sion of principles of conflicts of law 
and questions of state regulation 
For instance, Justice Roberts, in his 
dissenting opinion in the case of 
Osborn v. Oslin (in which the sole 
question was one of state power to 
regulate out-of-state insurance trans. 
actions), stated that the majority 
opinion announced principles of lay 
at variance with the case of Bosemay 
v. Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company (in which the pri- 
mary question was one of conflicts 
of law). Also, Justice Frankfurter, 
in the majority opinion in the Os- 
born case, attempted to explain th 
case of Hartford Accident and |n- 
demnity Company v. Delta and Pine 
Land Company upon the ground 
that at the time a contract was en- 
tered into (and which was the sub- 
ject of the question of conflicts oi 
law) in Tennessee, the state of Mis- 
sissippi had a lesser interest in the 
risk covered. The degree to which 
cases similar to the Osborn case may 
affect the disposition of courts to 
apply local law in conflicts of law 
situations, where the result is regu- 
latory, is not presently apparent. 


Authority 


Upon the question of the situs of 
a group policy issued to an employer 
covering his employees and upon the 
question of the law controlling the 
validity, interpretation and effect of 
such group policy, the case of Bose- 
man v. Connecticut General Life /n- 
surance Company, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 
1937, remains the principal author- 
ity. The case involved an action 
commenced by a resident of Texas 
in a United States District Court 
in tHat state to recover for perma- 
nent total disability under a group 
policy issued by the Connecticut 
General to Gulf Oil Corporation, 
a Pennsylvania corporation, cover- 
ing the employees of that corporation 
and its affiliate and subsidiary com- 
panies. The application for the 
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sroup policy was completed and de- 
livered to the insurer’s agent in 
Pennsylvania. The policy was pre- 
pared at the company’s home office 
in Connecticut, forwarded to the 
Pennsylvania agent, and delivered 
to the Gulf Oil Corporation in Penn- 
sylvania. The policy contained the 
recital that it was to be controlled 
by the laws of Pennsylvania. An 
individual application was taken 
from each employee, which was re- 
tained by and constituted a part of 
the permanent records of the em- 
ployer. Individual certificates of in- 
surance were delivered to each in- 
sured employee. The insurer was 
not licensed in Texas. The group 
policy provided that no claim for 
total permanent disability would be 
allowed unless filed within sixty days 
after a disability was incurred. The 
Texas statutes required a ninety-day 
period. 

The court held: (a) the individual 
certificates were merely recitals of 
the insurance coverage and were 
neither separate contracts of or part 
of the contract of insurance, which 
consisted of the employer's applica- 
tion and the master policy; (b) the 
insurer, through the issuance of cer- 
tificates to Texas employees, was not 
doing business in Texas; and (c) 
the policy was to be construed ac- 
cording to the laws of Pennsylvania, 
which was the situs of the contract, 
particularly where the parties 
through a recital in the contract, had 
expressed such an intention. 


Texas Different 


In its ruling of June 2, 1950, the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners 
of Texas seeks to restrict the effect 
of the Boseman case to companies 
not licensed to do business in Texas. 
Apparently, the Board finds its sup- 
port for this ruling in the case of 
International Brotherhood v. Huval, 
decided by the Supreme Court of 
Texas in 1942. This was an action 
by a union member against a union 
and The American National Life In- 
surance Company for disability 
henefits under a group policy issued 
by The American National, a Texas 
company, outside of the state of 
Texas but covering the plaintiff, who 
was a resident of Texas. The court 
distinguished the Boseman case 
upon the sole ground that the Con- 
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necticut General was not licensed 
to do business in Texas at the time 
it issued the group policy in Penn- 
sylvania. The Texas court ruled 
that Article 5054, Vernon’s Code, 
which provides that any contract of 
insurance payable to a citizen of 
Texas by a corporation doing busi- 
ness with the state shall be held to 
be a contract made and entered into 
in Texas, notwithstanding such pol- 
icy may have actually been issued 
elsewhere or may provide that the 





contract was executed and the pre- 
miums and policy shall be payable 
elsewhere, required that Texas law 
control the contract. Although the 
question of constitutionality of the 
statute was raised, the court passed 
over this point summarily. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi 
has felt constrained to hold a similar 
statute of that state unconstitutional 
as applied to a group policy. Sec- 
tion 5633 of the Mississippi Code 

(Continued on the next page) 
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provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any company to make any con- 
tract of insurance upon the life of 
a resident of the state unless and 
except as authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Insurance Code, and 
that all such contracts shall be 
deemed to be made in Mississippi. 
The earlier decisions of the Mis- 
sissippi courts were, upon the au- 
thority of Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company v. Delta and 
Pine Land Company, reversed in the 
case of Protective Life Insurance 
Company v. LaMarque. The Pro- 
tective Life case involved a group 
policy executed and delivered in 
Alabama to an Alabama corporation 
covering the employees of a parent 
company and its subsidiaries. The 
insured was an employee of a sub- 
sidiary company in Mississippi. 
Notwithstanding Section 5633, the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi held 
that under the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company case, it was 
compelled to hold that the contract 
was an Alabama contract and its 
validity and effect was to be deter- 
mined by the laws of that state. 


Other States 
The Hartford Accident and In- 


demnity Company case was an ac- 
tion filed in Mississippi by the land 
company, a corporation of that state, 
against the insurer for recovery upon 
a fidelity bond which had been ap- 
plied for and delivered in Tennes- 
see. The Tennessee law permitted 
the inclusion in the policy of a pro- 
vision that unless claim were made 
within fifteen days no rights should 
accrue. The Mississippi statutes 
prescribed a longer term. Upon 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, it was held that a state may 
limit or prohibit the making of con- 
tracts within its own territory, but 
it cannot extend the effect of its laws 
beyond its borders so as to destroy 
or impair the rights of citizens of 
other states to make a contract, and 
cannot enlarge the obligations of the 
parties to accord with every local 
statutory policy upon the ground 
that one of the parties is its citizen. 
Under the full faith and credit 
clause, Mississippi was required to 
give effect to the contract according 


————— 





2 Minn., N. C., Okla., S. C., Tenn. 


to its terms and as construed by the 
law of Tennessee. 

There are five additional states 
with statutes similar to thse of 
Texas and Mississippi.- None of 
these statutes has been cons ‘ered 
in group insurance situations, al- 
though there is an indication that 
the courts in the states involved 
consider themselves under no com. 
pulsion of constitutional limitations 
to apply other than their own law 
with respect to a situation in which 
the insured is a local resident. 

The line of decisions represented 
by the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company case by _ the 
United States Supreme Court scems 
to indicate (although the precise 
scope of the principle is not yet 
clearly defined) that the courts of 
the various states are not free in 
the held of conflicts of law to decline 
to apply the proper applicable law 
(except where the public policy of 
forum is to the contrary) merely 
because of a local statute contrary 
to the right involved, and to apply 
their own law, but the constitutional 
limitations put some restriction upon 
their power in that regard. 

The Boseman case represents the 
weight of authority as respects the 
conflicts of law questions arising out 
of a policy issued to an employer 
covering his employees. The rela- 
tionships in the ordinary group case 
are reasonably clear-cut and well- 
established. The group contract 
generally arises as the result of 
negotiations between some _ repre- 
sentative of the insurer and a single 
employer. Generally, all acts inci- 
dent to the creation of the contract, 
as well as the primary-elements of 
performance of the contract, relate 
to a single state. 


Can't Assume 


Superficially, the principles of the 
Boseman case should apply to any 
group life situation, although it can- 
not be assumed without careful 
scrutfny that it and other similar 
cases will be given like effect in 
group situations involving associa- 
tion groups or trustee groups. Re- 
verting for the moment to basic con- 
cepts, the question of conflicts of law 
requires for its solution a consider 
ation of three things, (a) whether a 
right has been created by some law ; 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TODAY'S LEADERSHIP 


Agency Management Meeting 


PAUL SPEICHER, President, R & R 


T THE outset we must make a distinction be- 

tween the qualifications for successful leadership 

and the functions or duties of leadership. If we 
do not do so, then we become confused, concluding that 
the qualities which make for great leadership are qualities 
which never change, and that it is therefore unnecessary 
to re-survey them. Today as ever, the leader must have 
integrity, character, the ability to persuade others to 
adopt his point of view, perspective, imagination, a keen 
sense of devotion to what he considers to be his duty. 
These are indeed the essentials of leadership and unless 
a man possesses them, any effort which he might make 
in the direction of management is certain to end if not 
in complete failure, then at least in mediocrity. 

This bedrock of underlying strength which the 
great manager possesses, does not change from time to 
time, from decade to decade, or from period to period 
in our history. But it is at this point that leadership 


begins, not stops. 


Eternal Business 


Basically, leadership does not and cannot put the 
essentials of success into any man, but basically, leader- 
ship takes the man who possesses these essentials in 
varying degrees and then so guides and directs his efforts 
that he achieves a maximum success. It is this eternal 
business of helping men live up to their potentials that 
constitutes leadership. leadership is more than a pass- 
ing recognition of potentials. Leadership is doing some- 
thing with potentials. Leadership is guidance and direc- 
tion, and guidance and direction are, by their very 
nature, dynamic, not static; changing, not fixed. From 
this point of view, a re-survey always is in order. 

That we should inventory these essentials is today 
especially important because the life insurance man, 
whether he be a manager or agent, does not live and 
work in an intellectual vacuum. You cannot take the 
institution of life insurance and put it under a great 
bell jar, there to pursue its way of providing a life insur- 
ance service totally oblivious to current conditions. And 
the more fluid, the more dynamic, the more changing, 
the more abnormal is the world in which life insurance 
and the life insurance man function, the greater need 
there is to be sure that we have the essentials of leader- 
ship well in hand. 
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And our world is an abnormal world, there must be 
an wareness of this fact. I hold no brief for the historian 
who tells us there is nothing new under the sun. 
Probably his statement is true from his point of view 
because the historian thinks in terms of decades, of 
centuries, of long periods in the historical life of a 
people. But the average citizen, the average individual, 
is not an historian. From his limited point of view, his 
world is always a new world, and if it departs from 
concepts which he believes to be normal, then so far as 
he is concerned and within the range of his experience, 
it is an abnormal world. The things that constitute our 
own particular abnormal world may have happened to 
other people in other times, but they have never hap- 
pened before to us. And so to us the times are danger- 
ously new, critically abnormal. 


Our World 


For example: Never before in our experience have 
mind and conscience been quite so far apart. Never 
before has the gulf between the political leadership of 
our country and the thinking of our people been quite so 
great. Never before has there been quite so great a 
lack of harmony between the principles and the ideals of 
our leaders and of our people themselves. Never before 
have we engaged in a war which they tell us is not a 
war, a war which we are not allowed to win, yet which 
we dare not lose. Never before did we win a great 
war such as World War II and yet not obtain peace. 
Never before have we been subject to taxation which to 
some of us at least seems to be purposely confiscatory. 
Never before has the purchasing power of the dollar 
shrunk quite so precipitously and never before the future 
prospects for the recovery of purchasing power seemed 
to be quite so poor. Never before have ideas been used to 
create confusion, and words used to express double talk. 
Never before has the theory that to the winners belong 
the spoils been applied with quite the same brazen 
impudence. Never before has the degree of public re- 
sponsibility fallen quite so low. Never before have we 
traveled quite so far down the road to that half-way 
house which is socialism, a trip upon which we would 
never have embarked had they told us where we were 
going and had honest terms been used. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Today's Leadership—Continued 


This then is our world. This is the world inio which 
our managers and our fieldmen go to sell the pace, the 
stability, the orderliness, the self-respect which is part 
and parcel of the services, both direct and collateral, of 
life insurance. This is the world into which we 


must 
accustom ourselves as well as our managers and oy 
fielimen. And the more aware we are of the nature of 
the world in which we live, the more certain we are tha 
we should re-survey the essentials of leadership for the 


time in which we live. 

What, then, are the essentials for leadership in our 
times? The first test of a sound leadership for our times 
is that leadership must not fear change. The basic reason 
why management may object to change, why manage- 
ment may resist change, is because it fears change will 
alter objectives, purposes and ideals. When change is 
suggested, management often confuses the means with 
the end, the road with the destination. We are not so 
much afraid of change because we do not want to learn 
to wear new garments, as we are afraid that in some 
way or another the objectives of leadership will change 
when the methods of leadership are changed. 

If, in response to the demand of these abnormal times, 
leadership must be abnormally fluid, quickly responsive, 
then a primary test of leadership is its willingness to 
understand and appreciate the fact that leadership can 
absorb change and yet not change. 


Change Sans Changing 


An interesting illustration of the ability of an indi- 
vidual to absorb change without changing is to be found 
in the life of the farmer’s wife. Picture her in her 
modern kitchen, with the milk in an electric freezer, with 
hot and cold water taps at the kitchen sink, with an 
electric fan at her convenience, with a gas or electric 
stove, with a radio and perhaps a TV set at hand. 
When you do so, your first thought is that the farmer's 
wife of today is a far, far different woman than was her 
mother or her grandmother. You feel that the changes 
in her physical world have been so great that of neces- 
sity her personality has changed. However, she has 
absorbed change without changing. The farmer’s wife 1s 
still the same fine, high-minded woman she always was. 
She still brings up her children in the fear of God and 
in respect of mankind. She still makes a three-layer 
chocolate cake for the local meetings of the missionary 
society. She still has an extra ten-dollar bill for the 
minister when some special need arises in the church. 
She still is conscientious, a credit to herself and to 
society. She has absorbed change, an abundance of 
change, radical change, and yet she has not changed. 

In very much the same way, leadership can absorb 
change without changing. It is essential that we main- 
tain this point of view, because the history of our busi- 
ness is so rich in successful management endeavor that 
it encourages us to resist change. It is not so much a 
matter of resting on our laurels as it is of feeling that the 
procedures which produced those laurels are beyond the 
realm of criticism. We are proud of the growth of our 
business from an idea in the early 30’s and 40’s of the 
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last century to the outstanding position which the indus- 


F try occupies in the social, economic and politic al world 
which of today. We are proud of the fact that life insurance 1S 
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; ance is set up upon a basis of providing income when 
™ t is needed that it does its best job. And all of 
income ‘ede ‘s its be : : 
ose ce - 1s a ed that Ms : OK : | i“ . n ot with bath 
us realize Only too we ie relatively large proportion HE PENGUIN 
= B the teskenes whiel s ta ors i oil ————— 
; . e pusimmess which 31s upon the DoOOKS today : “LV 
jens hecause of the use of the : gram idea. So it was only * OMAR COCKTAIL 
: dause * use Oo * provers qaea, ras j 
ad Oe ogical and natural that the business should have felt 
( 
. of that since programming was so right and so sound, that e THE ALCOVE 
= % 
—- the young man new in the business should start selling e THE COFFEE SHOP 


e THE SKY-HY ROOF 


Plus all club facilities, in- 
cluding swimming pool. 
22 floors of modern com-- 
fort. In the heart of Kansas 
City. 


programs. So our young man went into the field, to 
sell young married folks of about his own age on a 
programming basis, and with policies in his kit contain- 
ing large elements of term insurance. On paper at least 
the combination was wonderful, but when it went to 
work in the field, it created terrifically difficult problems 
hccause it gave volume without giving commensurately 
large sums of first-year commission. More and more 
we found young men who were successful from the 
stindpoint of production but who were head over heels 
involved financially either to company or general agent. 

‘Jur theory was slain by a fact and yet in many cases, 
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R. E. McEACHIN, 


Managing Director 


Direction—Southwest Hotels.Inc 
H. G. Manning, Founder 
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inagement was not willing to admit the situation, and 
. as driven to do so only by the sheer weight of the 
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Standard Federal Tax Reports 





¢ Old law, new law, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for 
revenue—“‘for the man who must have everything.” 
Swift weekly issues report and explain unfolding federal 
tax developments. Current subscription plan 
includes 7 loose leaf Compilation Volumes and companion 
Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


Federal Tax Guide Reports 





e Concise, compact, understandable, here is the dependable 
reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, the 
average individual, partnership, or business. One loose 
leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue 
Code Volume included without extra charge to start 
new subscribers off on the right foot. 


1952 CCH Federal Tax Course 





e Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference course in one 
handy volume. Expiains federal taxation, with emphasis 
on income tax and withholding collection methods. Revenue Act 
of 1951 reflected throughout the text, with new rates and 
provisions in problems and solutions, examples, and the like. 


U. S. Master Tax Guide — 1952 





e Handy dependable guide on federal taxation. Based on 
the Internal Revenue Code as amended, and controlling court 
and Tax Court decisions. Plain-English explanations. 
Withholding tables helpfully included. Thoroughly indexed; 
416 pages, durably bound, 6” x 9”, $3 a copy. 


Write for Complete Details 


MERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE.,.INC.. 
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PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New YorK 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. S22 FirTH AVE 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
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Company Had Right to Cancel Policy 
By Refusing to Accept Premiums Un- 
der Terms of Contract 


The American National Insurance 
Company issued a policy of accident 
and health insurance on May 12, 
1912 to Peach Jordan, Jr. The pre- 
miums were to be $1.00 per month 
and from May 12, 1912 until Jan- 
uary 1, 1949 the monthly premiums 
were paid by Peach Jordan as they 
hecame due. On the last mentioned 
date the insurance company retused 
to accept the prenuums offered by 
the plaintiff. 

The policy provided in part as 
follows : 

“Provision A, ****The accept- 
ance of any renewal premium shall 
he optional with the company.” 

“Provision B. (6) The Com- 
pany may cancel this policy at any 
time, without prejudice to the 
rights of the Insured to any claim 
then pending, by written notice 
or cancellation served upon or 
mailed to the address of the In- 
sured as it appears of record with 
the Company, together with the 
Company’s check for the unearned 
portion, if any, which check shall 
be sufficient tender.” 

In November of 1949 the Claim 
Division of the Company wrote a 
letter to the local agent, George 
llaves, stating that the company de- 
sired to cancel the Policy with Peach 
Jordan because the insured had di- 
abetes and was unemployed at that 


time. Peach Jordan received no 
F notice from the Company as to its 
nitention to cancel the policy and 


‘fuse the premium. The local agent, 
eorge Hayes, advised the plain- 
itf orally when he came in to make 
is monthly payment in January 





‘or February, 1952 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 






1949 that the Company had decided 
to cancel the policy and refused to 
accept the premium. The Plaintiff 
then wrote to the company asking 
for an explanation of their actions 
and received a letter from the home 
othce affirming the termination of 
the policy as of January 1, 1949. 
The court holds that the company 
had the right to cancel the policy 
under the terms of Provision B if it 
had so desired. Also the company 
had the right to cancel under a 
separate and distinct right as pro- 
vided by the last sentence of Pro- 
vision by refusing to accept pre- 
miums as it did on January 1, 1949. 
The court further stated that it 
must be kept in mind that the policy 
under consideration here was what 
is commonly called a term policy 
and must be renewed by each suc- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





cessive monthly payment. Jordan 
v. Washington National Ins. Co. 
Arkansas Supreme Court No. 
5—9502, November 12, 1951, 15 
CCH Life Cases 51. 
Counsel : 
Catlett & Henderson, Donald S. 
Martz, for Appellant. 
J. Phillip Carrol, Rose, Meek, 
House, Barron & Nash for Ap- 
pellee. 


Under Policy Language, Held Not 

Necessary to Surrender Physical Pos- 

session of Policy in Order to Recover 
Cash Surrender Value 


Ruth Jacoby sued the Bankers 
life Company asking for declaratory 
judgment as to her rights against 
said company regarding a life in- 
surance policy for $5,000.00 on the 
life of Lionel A. Jacoby, her former 
husband. The policy in question 
was issued in 1930 and in 1947 
Jacoby assigned the policy to Betty 
M. Jacoby, his then wife, who was 
also made the new beneficiary. In 
1948, the plaintiff Ruth Jacoby re- 
covered a judgment against Lionel 
Jacoby and Betty Jacoby for $5,- 
800.00 and the said judgment debt- 
ors were directed to surrender to 
Ruth Jacoby all their rights, title 
and interest in the policy of insur- 
ance involved herein. The judgment 
debtors failed to assign the policy 
as ordered by the judgment and the 
court appointed a person to execute 
an absolute assignment to plaintiff 
Ruth Jacoby conveying all the in- 
terest of the judgment debtors in 
the policy to said plaintiff. 

The trial court held that pursuant 
to this assignment, the plaintiff be- 
came the owner and is the owner 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wilbur knows where he 
wants togo ... he wants 
success, independence, se- 
curity—and he’s willing to 
work to achieve his goal. He’s 
on the right track. But back 
there in the station he should 
have gotten on one of the 600 
crack limiteds marked “LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SELLING.” 


Incidentally, Wilbur, if you’re look- 

ing for a streamlined outfit with a solid 

roadbed and excellent ideas about get- 

ting places, write to the Director of 

Agencies (Wm. J. W. Merritt) at the 
W.N.L. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Openings in: Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 





General Minnesota 


@ 


a how Indianapolis Life’s new 
direct-by-mail plans hit the bulls-eye 


Agency Indiana, and 








SWIFT AND STRAIGHT 


As AN ARROW... 








of success. It’s a swift system, but— 
even more important—it’s a direct sys- 
tem that gets over 16% response and 
enables agents to profit handsomely. 
That kind of efficiency is one reason 
why career underwriters like working 
for Indianapolis Life. They not only 
have excellent “tools” with which to 
ae do the jobs, but they are backed by a 
ie home office that’s keenly agency minded, 





pees <a 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Iilinots, Indiana 





lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


of the insured’s interest and th. in- 
terest of Betty Jacoby in and to the 
policy. The court further held that 
she had the right to surrender the 
Insurance policy for a cash value 
at this time. 

The United States Court of \p- 
peals tor the 9th Circuit held that 
the physical surrender of the policy 
Was not a condition to the plainti(f’s 
right to collect the cash surrender 
value. It appeared previously that 
the plaintiff did not have the actual 
policy in her possession but just the 
assignment heretotore referred to. 

The policy had provided that “the 
extended insurance may be surren- 
dered at any time for a cash value 
equal to the full reserve thereon at 
the time of surrender, less any in- 
The 
court said that it could not find in 
this language a requirement that 
the physical policy be surrendered. 
It said further that if it were in- 
tended that physical delivery and 
surrender of the document itself 


debtedness to the company.” 


_should be a condition precedent to 
the 


payment of any cash value it 
would have been a simple matter to 
find appropriate words to that end. 


Bankers Life Co. vs. Jacoby. United 


| States Court of Appeals for the 


ee 


Ninth Circuit. No. 12.808. Novem- 
her 7, 1951. 15 CCH Life cases. 64. 
Counsel: not listed. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


| INCE publication of the January 
| issue, the following companies 


have expanded as indicated: Ameri 
can Republic (lowa) in Indiana; 
Business Men's Assurance ( Mo.) in 
Delaware; Central Standard (Ill.) 
in Arizona, D. of C. and Maryland; 


| College Life (Ind.) in South Caro- 








lina; Credit Life (Ohio) in Wiscon- 
sin; Continental Life (Texas) in 
Alabama; Gibraltar (Texas) in 
Georgia; Guarantee Trust (Ill.) nn 
Arkansas; IJndependence Life & 
Accident (Ky.) in Wisconsin; Life 
of America (Texas) in Alabama; 
Lincoln National (Ind.) in Alabama 
and South Carolina; Northwestern 
National ( Minn.) in Georgia; Occi- 
dental of California in Georgia; 
Republic National (Texas) in Colo- 
rado; Southern States (Texas) in 
Indiana; United Benefit (Nebr.) in 
Ontario; United Insurance (Ill.) in 
Vermont, Universel Life (Nevada) 
in Illinois. 
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AMA SCHOOLS 


Gic-NCY Management Associa- 
Aticn has again scheduled seven 
schools in agency management for 
1952. Two of these will be for 
combination field management rep- 
resentatives; the rest will be ordi- 
nary schools. 

Combination schools will be held 
March 3-14 at Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va., and April 28- 
May 9 at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

The ordinary school schedule in- 
cludes: March 31—April 11, The 
Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal. ; 
June 9-20, Texas A & M College, 
College Station, Tex., and Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
NX. J. (two concurrent schools) ; 
July 7-18, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ul.; and July 2l—August 
1, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Background and Personnel 


Determined by a survey of the 
needs of member companies of the 
Association, the school locations are 
expected to prove convenient to 
managers throughout the country. 
The first school will be the 107th 
two-week school to be run_ since 
1929; the concluding school of 1952 
will be number 113 in the series. 
and March, the 
course materials for the schools will 
undergo close inspection by the As- 
sociation staff and revisions will be 
made to imsure that latest research 
findings are included, as well as 
newest methods and practices in 
managing an agency. The form of 
the school will remain unchanged ; 
class hours are practical discussion 
group conferences are 
scheduled frequently during the two- 
week period; and attending man- 
agers are assigned projects relating 
to their own agency building plans. 


ie ' ; 
etween now 


sessions ° 


The institutional Agency Manage- 
ment Training Advisory Committee, 
headed by William Eugene Hays, 
New England Mutual general agent 
in Boston, is this year urging home 
office agency department represen- 
tatives to attend the schools along 
with their managers. Many of the 
schools’ 5,302 graduates in the past 
23. years have been home office 
executives. 
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Ht. Fred Monley, assistant direc- 
tor of the Association’s Company 
Relations Division, is director of the 
schools in agency management. The 
school staff includes: Charles J. 
Zimmerman, C.L.U., managing di- 
rector; Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
C.L.U., director of company rela- 
tions; Frederic M. Peirce, associate 
director, company relations; and 
consultants: Kenneth L. Anderson, 
Myron E, Dean, C.L.U., Burkett 
W. Huey, Brice F. McEuen, H. 
Fred Monley, William H. Whort 
and Lewis F. Youngblood. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


HOSE holding National Serv- 
t life Insurance policies and 
who have endeavored to renew same 
in the past, have sometimes been 
advised that due to incomplete forms 
or lack of adequate premiums, the 
renewal could not be accomplished. 
As a result of complaints on this 
score, Carl R. Gray, Jr., who heads 
the insurance division of the Vet- 
erans Administration, has made a 
ruling that in the future the “intent” 
of the policyholder shall be the guid- 
ing rule rather than technicality. In 
other words, it appears that under 
the new set-up that if the service 
man completes a form and sends in 
a premium or two that he has the 
intent of continuing the coverage. 
Should the completion be in error, 
or should the premiums be inade- 
quate, he will be notified and given 
an opportunity to correct same. As 
some people have learned in dealings 
with the Insurance Division of the 
Veterans Administration, it some- 
times takes many months before a 
transaction is completed. 


EPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham + Columbus « Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Washington 









MANAGERS' CONFERENCE 


HE annual meeting of the Man- 
" Bae Conference of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, for many years one of 
the most stimulating and informa- 
tive of all life insurance gatherings, 
will be held this year on February 
15th and 16th, at the Gideon Putnam 
Hotel in Saratoga, and will have as 
its theme, “Four Areas of Social 
Responsibility,” according to an an- 
nouncement by Chairman Halsey 
1). Josephson, C.L.U. 

The areas of discussion, Mr. 
Josephson reports, will be invest- 
ments, marketing, public relations 
and actuarial progress. O. Kelley 
Anderson, president of the New 
England Mutual, will discuss, ‘The 
Social Impact of Our Investment 
Thinking.” Charles J. Zimmerman, 
managing director of The Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation, will speak on, “The Social 
Effect of Our Marketing Policy.” 
Milton J. Goldberg, a Fellow of The 
Society of Actuaries, associated with 
the Agency Department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
will discuss “Static or Dynamic 
Actuarial Philosophy?” The fourth 
area, “Are Our Policyholders Lis- 
tening °”’ will be covered by an editor 
of a national magazine. 

The meeting will be keynoted by 
Clifford B. Reeves, 2nd vice presi- 
dent of The Mutual Life, and sum- 
marized by Vincent B. Coffin, senior 
vice president of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 





Elderly train passenger to a smoking Irish- 
man: ‘If you were my husband I'd give you 
poison.” 

Irishman: “If you were my wife, I'd take 
it.” 
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Now... 





Prices: 1 or 
2 copies—$7.00 ea. ; 
3, 4 or 5—$6.65 ea. (5% 
discount): 6 or more— 


READY IN APRIL $6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


In the new 1952 S. O. you'll find complete settlement 
options provisions of every policy issued since 1900 by: 











Acacia Mutual, Wash., D. C. Manufacturers, Canada 
Aetna, Conn. Mass. Mutual 

American Mutual, lowa Mass. Savings Banks 
American National, Texas Metropolitan, New York 
American United, Ind. Midland Mutual, Ohio 
Amicable, Texas Minn. Mutual 

Atlantic, Virginia Monarch, Canada 

Bankers, lowa Monarch, Mass. 

Bankers, Nebr. Monumental, Md. 

Bankers. Nationa!, N. J. Mutual Benefit, N. J. 
Beneficial, Utah Mutual, Canada 
Berkshire, Mass. Mutual, New York 
Business Men's Assur., Mo. Mutual Trust, Ill. 
California-Western, Calif. Natl. Life c. Accident, Tenn. 
Canada, Ont. National, 

Central, lowa New echend Mutuai, Mass. 
Central Standard, Ill. New York Life 

Colonial, N. J. New York Savings Bank 
Columbian National, Mass. North American Life & Cas. 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio North American, III. 
Commonwealth, Ky. North American, Canada 
Conn. General, Conn. Northern, Wash. 

Conn. Mutual, Conn. Northwestern Mutual, Wisc. 
Continental American, Dela. Northwestern Nati., Minn. 
Continental Assurance, il. Occidental, Calif. 
Country Life, Ill. Ohio National 

Crown, Canada Ohio State 

Dominion, Canada Old Line, Wisc. 

Equitable, N. Y. Pacific Mutual, Calif. 
Equitable, Washington, D. C. Pan-American, La. 
Equitable, lowa Penn-Mutual, Penna. 
Excelsior, Canada Philadelphia, Penna. 

Farm Bureau, Ohio Phoenix Mutual, Conn. 
Federal Life, Ill. Pilot, C. 

Fidelity Mutual, Penna. Protective, i> 

Franklin, Ill. Provident L. & A., Tenn. 
General American, Mo. Provident Mutual, Penna. 
Great Southern, Texas Prudential, 

Great-West, Canada Reliance, “ang 
Guarantee Mutual, Nebr. Republic National, Tex. 
Guardian, New York Security Life & Trust, N. C. 
Gulf, Florida Security Mutual, A 
Home, New York Shenandoah, Virginia 
Home Life of America Southland, Texas 

Imperial, Can. Southwestern, Texas 

In ianapolis, Ind. Standard, Oregon 

lowa Life State Farm, ill. 

Jefferson Standard, N. C. State, Ind. 

John Hancock, Mass. State Mutual, Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo. Sun, Canada 

Lamar, Miss. Travelers, Conn. 

Liberty, $s. C. Union Central, Ohio 
liberty Natl., Ala. Union Mutual, Maine 

Life Ins. Co. of Georgia United Benefit, Nebr. 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia United States, N. Y 

Life & Casualty, Tenn. Volunteer State, Tenn. 
Lincoln National, Ind. Washington National, il. 
London, Canada West Coast, Calif. 
Lutheran Mutual, lowa Western, Mont. 


Manhattan, New York Western & Southern, Ohio 
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. 120 compani 


COMPLETE SETTLEMENT OPTION PROVISIONS 
OF EVERY POLICY ISSUED SINCE 1900 BY 





EACH COMPANY ... AND EVERY CHANGE 
MADE SINCE DATE OF ORIGINAL ISSUE! 


20 YEARS OF RESEARCH. 1952 brings you the culmination of twenty 
years of planning, revisions, additions, etc. Now the only book on sett) 
ment options is the most complete and only work of its kind. 


120 LEADING COMPANIES.—-The new SETTLEMENT OPTIONS now 

covers 60 additional companies—120 in all. You can find .. . in on 
place . . . all settlement options provisions for every policy issued sinc 
1900 by the 120 leading life insurance companies writing 98% of a 
policies. 
Complete and authoritative information on all options since 1900, com 
pany practices, basic tables . . . in fact, all the actual facts and figure: 
you must have for 98% of all ordinary life insurance policies outstanding 
in the United States and Canada are included in the new book. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS ... now, more than ever, is your best pro 
gramming tool. Boil down the needless hours of correspondence and 
digging into one operation. You'll never find a policy of these companie 
that isn’t covered . . . an option question that isn’t answered in SETTLE 


MENT OPTIONS. 


You don’t even need your clients original policies . . . all 
the data is in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, and .. . 

More complete data is shown in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
than in the policy itself—or in the companies’ own rate book. 
You avoid a statistician’s nightmare and errors with SETTLE 
MENT OPTIONS. AIl information is shown in comparabl: 
tabular form, complete and accurate. 


Remember, programming is your best possible business builder. It 
almost always turns up needs that are not immediately apparent . . 


and 
Programming is easy . . . with SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 





NEW CANADIAN SECTION 
For the first time... Canadian rates under settlement 
options which differ from those in United States. Policies 
shown for the 120 leading companies include: 
Canadian companies which do not operate in the U. 8 
Canadian companies operating in both countries whose 
Canadian options differ from their U. S. options. 
U. S. Companies whose Canadian options differ from 
their U. 8. options. 


OPTIONS IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


New questions and answers showing specific uses of settle- 
ment options in buy-and-sell arrangements by partners)ips 
and close corporations. 


BE FACT-ARMEI 
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READY IN APRIL 


PRICES: 1 or 2 books ......Net, $3.50 ea. 
the C Oo M 3 3 3,4 or 5 ...5% discount, or 3.32 ea. 


6 or more .10% discount, or 3.15 ea. 


You can have all the answers that count in “Lifemanship.” The 
pocket-sized COMPEND contains the most complete display of policy 
rates and data available. 


It shows you just what you can offer your clients that no one else 
can. It gives you fact-backed confidence that you're offering your 
clients the best possible guidance. It puts you in an unassailable 


sales position. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


You're never at a loss in answering your clients questions. Backed OURANT 
by an impartial array of data for companies writing 98° of all 

business, you can ALWAYS show visible proof, in black and white aa 
of the advantages your company can offer. Material includes: 





Rates Current dividends and histories 

Cash, paid-up and extended insur- Industrial and annuity premiums 
ance values Savings bank life insurance 

Life Income settlement options Social Security information 

Business figures separately for ordi- National service life insurance 
nary, group, industrial, annuities, Basic tables for interest and instal- 
group annuities, and totals ment figures, paid-up insurance, 

Policy analyses cash values, etc. 





Additional rates and values the Cc O U R A N T 


noup Yow orders and Saue! 
g Your first issue will show you why the COURANT has almost 


doubled its circulation in the last two years. This fastest-grow- 
HOW TO DO IT ing life insurance periodical is written for the man-in-the-field. 
aes ’ Every month the COURANT shows you how to turn ideas into 
Once again you can get the largest, rock-bottom dollars ... gives you factual studies by other leading agents. 
discount by ordering through your Home Ofhce. You'll come to, count on. such | monthly | features as + x 
This wraw ¢ woh he 2 ‘ne Questions and Answers, the INS-SIDE o e News, SALES 
This way the price of each book is determined SLANTS from other fields, NEW BUSINESS, FIELD APPOINT- 








by the total number of orders from your entire MENTS, SELLING TIPS from the HOME OFFICE, and the 

company. QUIZ OF THE MONTH. 

Or, if you prefer, you can order directly from — oan my Fe = eS eee LE ig pee 

"Ike nes : ‘ ™ , L. : up to date by following the SCENT CHAN section. You’ 

Fliteraft with the price of each book still always be the first to know the latest news... you'll stay 

determined by the number you order at the “fact-armed” by Flitecraft...when you subscribe to the 

same time. If you choose the “direct” method, COURANT. 

group your order with your associates to get fet eS 

the biggest discount possible. 1 year subscription—$4.00 2 year subscription—$6.00 
($5.00 in Canada) ($8.00 in Canada) 





BY Cflitcraft INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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CENTENNIALS 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger of The New York Times, which in September celebrated its first 100 years, is greeted by Executives of fourteen 
life insurance companies that have passed the century mark. Mr. Sulzberger was a speaker at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Life Insurance 
Association of America at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

The executives, their company affiliations and year of company's founding, are from left to right: Benjamin L. Holland, President, 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, 1851; John L. McCarthy, Vice President, Canada Life, Toronto, 1847; H. Ladd Plumley, Vice President,* State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 1844; Peter M. Fraser, President, Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, 1846: Edward O. Stanley, Vice President, 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J., 1845; Leland J. Kalmbach, President, Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, 1851; Mr. Sulzberger; George L. 
Harrison, Chairman, New York Life, 1845; L. Douglas Meredith, Executive Vice President, National Life, Montpelier, Vt., 1850; Herbert Adam, 
Vice President, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, 1847; O. Kelley Anderson, President, New England Mutual, Boston, 1835; Louis W. Dawson, 
President, Mutual Life of New York, 1843; Harrison L. Amber, President, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., 1851; Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
President, Manhattan Life, New York, 1850; Roland E. Irish, President, Union Mutual, Portland, Me., 1848. 


* Since elected president. 





LIAA OFFICERS 


EORGE L. Harrison of New 

York, chairman of the board of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America at its 45th annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
in December. Mr. Harrison suc- 
ceeds M. Albert Linton, Philadel- 


phia, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Elected to the board of directors 
at the same time were: Mr. Linton; 
Morton Boyd, Louisville, president, 
Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
New York, president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Claris 
Adams, Columbus, president, Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company ; Le- 








land J. Kalmbach, Springfield, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; and James A, 
McLain, New York, president, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Harrison went with the New 
York Life Insurance Company as 
president in 1941 and prior to that 
was president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


So csi companies are con- 
tinuing last year dividend scale 
unless otherwise noted: Bankers Life 
Company (lowa); Bankers National 


(N. J.); Bankers Life (Neb.):; Boston 


Mutual; Connecticut General—re- 
vised; Country Life (Ill.}; Equitable 
Society (N. Y.); Equitable of lowa— 
increased; Imperial Life (Can.}—in- 
creased; Jefferson Standard (N. C.); 
Manhattan Life (N. Y.}—increased; 
National Service Life*; Ohio Na- 
tional; Reliance Life (Pa.); Union Lo- 
bor (N. Y.}); U. S. Government; West- 
ern & Southern (Ohio). 





* $200,000,000 being paid to 5,000,000 
policyholders. 
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BOOKLETS 


P-83—Portfolio of Sales Blotters: 


This is an attractive presentation of a 
number of attention-compelling blotters that 
have been successfully used by insurance 
companies and agents. 


P.84—-How Safe Are Your Records: 


This is an illustrated reprint of an article 
which highlights with facts, figures and case 
histories the point that few firms can resume 
business after their important records have 
been destroyed by fire. Although crooks 
outnumber the police by four to one, the 
article shows that fire is a far greater threat 
to most businesses than burglary. Specific 
answers are given to such questions as: 
what must be protected against fire and 
what against burglary, what records must be 
kept in a fire-resistant safe and what are 
the approximate costs of fire-resistant and 
burglar-resistive safes. 


P85—Manual of Safe Classifications 


This is the third edition of a condensed 
booklet which shows the labels applied to 
fire-resistant safes, fire-resistant vault doors, 
insulated record containers and burglary- 
resistive chests and their relation to basic 
burglary insurance rates. It aiso illustrates 
the basic types of unlabeled and obsolete 
safes still in use. The various classifications 
of risks and rate discounts for mercantile 
safe burglary and money and securities 
broad form insurance policies are also in- 


cluded. 


P86—Showmanship in Sales Letters 


Less than one-quarter of the sales letters 
contained in the average mail are read 
thoroughly and it is an exceedingly rare 
bulk mailing that has its letters read by as 
many as 50% of the recipients. The cost is 
the same whether 25% or 100% read the 
letters thoroughly, but a letter that is read 
by all who receive it will produce four 
times as much business. This sixteen-page 
booklet gives findings and suggestions on 
how to reach toward the mark of 100% 
readership. It tells how to make your sales 
letters seem important. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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TYPEWRITER DRAWING 


"The Boss arrives in 
rare (?) ill humor!" 
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MEASURING TIME 


N ADDITION to the growing 

use of motion pictures as a selling 
tool, and for employee recreation 
and training programs, management 
is finding still another way to put 
movies to work. Time and motion 
studies, so essential to modern wage 
incentive plans, can be simply and 
effectively performed with the aid 
of motion pictures. “Measure Time 
Accurately,” a new booklet pub- 
lished by Bell & Howell Company, 
is designed to acquaint executives 
with the advantages of the film 
method of time and motion study. 

In the factory, shop, warehouse or 
office, movies may be made of any 
operation. With a telephoto lens 
close-up pictures can be taken with- 
out moving the camera near enough 
to distract the operator. The film 
can then be projected, and an anal- 
ysis made, at leisure, away from the 
job. The camera is impartial, re- 
cording only actual performance. 
Films can be stopped or run over 
and over again to clarify or evaluate 
a point. Split seconds can be 
stretched into minutes, whirling ma- 
chines slowed to a crawl or a com- 
plete halt. False or unnecessary 
movements, not seen in actual oper- 
ation, stand out clearly. 

Teaching new employees motion 
economy is a natural tie-in. Large 
or small groups can be instructed at 
one time, away from factory opera- 
tions, where they might slow pro- 
duction. By running film at slow 
motion, then gradually speeding it 
up, correct methods are clearly illus- 
trated. Experienced employees who 
might resent or resist changes can 
be convinced by before-and-after 
motion pictures. 








Employees who dislike ti © and 
motion studies made with ; stop- 
watch, enjoy “acting” inn ovies. 
Seeing himself on the screen ii. slow 
motion allows an operator to 0! serye 
his own work, check his tinie by 
counting frames and detect vaste 
motions. The pictures are com- 
pletely convincing «and help arouse 
the employee's interest in improving 
his own work methods. 


OFFICE FIRST AID 


ASIC first-aid materials such as 

sterile gauze pads, adhesive tape, 
ready-to-use adhesive dressings, 
antiseptic and burn ointment should 
be available in every office, no matter 
how small, for the prompt treatment 
of minor hurts. The new Band-Aid 
Plastic strips are designed to meet 
the objection some feminine office 
workers have to dressings they feel 
will be unsightly, particularly when 
soiled. 

The flesh-colored, ready-to-apply 
strips of plastic adhesive tape with 
a small pad of absorbent gauze in 
the center, are inconspicuous and 
their smooth surface sheds dirt. On 
hand wounds, they can be washed 
along with the hands. Waterproof, 


they don't get loose or soggy when® 


wet. Because they are thin and 
elastic, they stay put on finger joints 


and: other hard-to-bandage places. 


without binding. 


JUNIOR BOARD 
R ECOGNIZING the importance 


of securing cooperation of key 
employees in promoting, developing 
and improving its operations, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago 
insurance agency, has established a 
junior executive board elected by 
twenty-three department and pro- 
duction heads. The board will hold 
meetings, review the firm’s over-all 
functions and confer with firm 
members. 

This new development in securing 
broader employee cooperation is 1n 
line With the agency’s established 
policy as evidenced by its _profit- 
sharing plan, which has been in 
operation three years, and its strong 
employee association, Lunch room 
facilities are maintained and_ the 
installation of a ‘““Musak”’ program 
in the operating departments has 
been popular with the employees 
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Let Audograph net you two more hours a day 


What's on the way up in your office? Paper work. Your 
secretary's salary. The pressure on you to get things 
done. And above all, more time is needed for today’s 
bigger job. 

But put the versatile GRAY AUDOGRAPH to work 
for you and office output is increased up to 30%. 
You save time up to two hours a day —because its 
the simplest, easiest-to-operate dictation system of all. 

The AUDOGRAPH plastic disc holds an hour's dic- 


au fOGRAP 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
\.lassified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
inada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
orporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
2 countries, AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


H 


TRADE MARK 


tation—28 typewritten pages. The exclusive electro- 
matic index shows your secretary message length 
and indicates corrections. One-lever control is all 
you need to operate—no complicated adjustments. 
And while you soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
letters, memos, your secretary is free to handle de- 
tails that used to eat up your valuable time. 

Mail the coupon today...find out how you, too, 
can save up to two hours a day! — 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet —V-2 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


NAME 











DIRECT MAIL PRINTER 


[NX THIS handy carrying case, about the 

size of an ordinary tackle box, are two 
machines and all the supplies necessary 
to print and address postcards, announce- 
ments, advertising pieces and forms. 
Basic units are a portable printer and 
a portable addresser. The printer uses 
an automatically inked stencil on which 
messages may be typed, written or drawn. 
The addresser utilizes a roll of paper 
on which up to 250 addresses are typed. 
With a_ single one-hand motion, the 


address is “rolled on” the selected ma- 
terial. Multiple rolls are used for longer 
lists and one hundred or more impres- 
sions may be expected from the roll. The 
Heyer Corporation is the manufacturer. 





PANELITE 


THIS new method of producing a large 

area, low-brightness light source is 
expected to have many applications, archi- 
tecturally and otherwise. Employing thin 
flat sheets of glowing glass rather than 
bulbs or tubes, it can be made in almost 
any size to provide luminous ceilings, 
walls, stair risers, switch plates and 
signs. It operates on convention AC cur- 
rent at extremely low cost and has an 
expected life of one to five years. It is 
produced by Sylvania Electric Products 
in brilliant green color only at the present 
time, but a variety of colors including 
white, golden yellow and light blue will 
be available later. 





























TAX COMPUTOR 


4 bs chart has been designed by the 

Calcu-Tax Company to tell exactly 
the tax deductions for every person on 
a weekly payroll. Its use avoids reference 
to several tables and the making of 
computations; thus errors can be avoided. 





DESK FILE 


HE cards of this desk-size spinning file 

are specially slotted to slip on or off 
easily. The file which takes less space 
on a desk than a telephone is of heavy- 
gauge steel with a centrally-hinged slid- 
ing cover. The cover can be locked when 
desired. Two control knobs provide for 
operation with either hand. Plastic guides 
provide both alphabetical and datical 
filing. Two sizes are available with 
capacities of five hundred and one thou- 
sand 214” x 4” cards, respectively. Roto- 
dex Company is the manufacturer. 


COPYHOLDER 


HE new streamline styling and gray 

color of this Remington Rand copy. 
holder complements modern typewriters 
and ofhce decor. It features the Trans. 
vue line guide which underscores the 
line being read without blocking out the 
rext six lines. Single or double spacing 
may be automatically locked in or vari. 
able spacing is easily obtained. The angle 
of the copy can be quickly changed by a 
simple knob setting for maximum light. 
ing and readability. Control is by a 
feather-touch lever near the typewriter 
keyboard. The machine sets up easily 
without the use of bolts or screws and 
will accommodate sheets, cards, steno. 
graphic notebooks, hard-bound books, 
magazines or newspapers. 
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GREAT many companies 
which have never considered 
profit sharing are presently 

giving a Christmas bonus to em- 
ployees at the end of the year. This 
is profit sharing of a sort. The only 
difficulty is that these companies 
don't get the results they should 
from sharing profits when they do 
it in this way. With only a slight 
change in method, it would be per- 
fectly possible to convert the Christ- 
mas bonus into a bona fide profit 
sharing plan without any great up- 
heaval. 


The Basic Philosophy 


There is a need for stringent self- 
analysis on the basic philosophy of 
profit sharing. It seems to me that 
economic wisdom requires a broad 
philosophic understanding on the 
part of businessmen that the whole 
progress of civilization can be meas- 
ured by the extension of more equal- 
ty of opportunity to individuals ; 
that the trend is not only good, but 
absolutely inevitable; that eventu- 
ily it must be world-wide ; that our 
problem is basically one of maintain- 
ing an orderly rate of improvement 
susceptible of digestion without sac- 
rifice of the opportunity itself, here 
or abroad; but that in any case the 
trend will not and cannot be denied, 
particularly in a democracy like ours, 
except by the destruction of democ- 
racy itself. Socialism is when we 
leave the furthering of that trend 


entirely to government, instead of 


helping it along ourselves. 
To pull this philosophy down out 
of the clouds, let me put it this way. 
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W. H. WHEELER, JR. 


President, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


We have in this country a growing 
conflict between labor and manage- 
ment—a conflict which is irrational 
and bitter, and which, if it continues 
as it gives every indication of doing, 
will destroy the business system, 
based on freedom, which we now 
have. Profit sharing is one of the 
best ways I know to bridge the gap 
between labor and management. 
The establishment of a profit shar- 
ing plan, if it is done right, will 
create a warm climate of mutual 
trust in which the sort of teamwork 
we all desire can flourish. Profits 
can gradually be eliminated as a 
basic point of contention between 
management and labor, and _ both 
groups can lend themselves to the 
much more important job of work- 
ing together for the good of the 
enterprise in which they both have 
such vital stakes. 


Is It Basically Fair? 


Is the sharing of profits with em- 
ployees basically a fair thing? Be- 
yond that, is it a desirable step to 
take in today’s modern industrial 
society? Assuming the fairness of 
profit sharing, is it a risk which the 
company should take with stock- 
holders’ funds? If the answer to 
each of these questions is ““yes’— 
and that would be my own answer 
I would then be ready for the next 
step. But I would make the business 
of arriving at these answers as tough 
as possible. I would not mislead my- 
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self, for example, with any wishful 
thinking about the results | might 
expect to obtain overnight, nor 
would | convince myself that present 
tax rates make the idea worth a try 
because it wouldn't cost the com- 
pany much. The danger of such 
rationalizations is that employees 
can make them too, and if they sus- 
pect I am sharing profits solely be- 
cause | hope to make more for the 
company, or because the government 
will be paying most of the cost, my 
plan is likely to go down the drain 
when business conditions become 
tough, and I will have lost the con- 
fidence of my employees at the very 
moment I need it most. 

The next step—still a preliminary 
one—would be research. I would 
want to find out about a wide variety 
of plans, from companies of com- 
parable size and makeup. The 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
would offer the easiest and best way 
of getting this information, of course, 
so I would take out an associate 
membership, which entitles me to 
the profit sharing manual, the 
monthly newsletter and the right 
to consult with other members, 
should their plans and experiences 
interest me. 


Stabilization Regulations 


I would also want to find out 
about the possibility of introducing 
a profit sharing plan under the cur- 
rent wage and salary stabilization 
regulations. At the present it is not 
clear that new cash plans can be 
established. If the plan is a deferred 


(Continued on page 48) 
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give your prospect 


more reasons to buy 


with the KRARDEX 


ESTATE CONTROL PORTFOLIO 











Here’s one of the most effective ways you've ever seen, 
to show your prospect why he needs more insurance 
coverage. 

For this Kardex Visible Estate Control Portfolio 
graphically summarizes before his eyes the insurance 
he now has — and what he really needs for his security 
and income. 

Today’s agent does not merely “sell insurance.” He 
finds a need, then fills that need. The booklet describ- 
ing this Kardex portfolio explains clearly all the means 
by which experienced agents are using this sure method 
of helping prospects visualize their needs. 


Remington. Frand 








ANALYSIS... Easy to visualize .. . the 
famous Kardex Visible record makes 
an easily understood policy-by-policy 


breakdown of coverage. 

















PROPOSAL ... Revealed under a neat 
hinged flap is your study of the pros- 
pect’s requirements and the suggested 


program of protection. 














REFERENCE ...Separate cards contain 
data regarding individual policies; they 


summarize costs, dividends, present and 
future values for permanent reference. 





Write for free booklet KD669. 
Address Management Con- 
trols Library, Room 1670, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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HE clan had gathered and 

were hot in argument when 

Bill Anode came in. “There 
is only one denial and that 1s the two 
no-trump response to an opening two 
bid. All other bids are informative 
by positive implication rather than 
by negative inference,’ insisted 
Manny Telefunken. 

“Isn't a pass called a bid?” asked 
Lloyd Hysteresis. “Of course,” 
plied Manny. “Well if a pass is a 
bid, and a pass means the absence of 


re- 


proper count, a pass, therefore, be- 
comes a denial and that means the 
two no-trump is not the only denial 
bid,” concluded Llovd. 

“Score one for Lloyd,” chimed in 
Bill. “That's a pure technical point 
having no practical significance, re- 
plied Manny, “and furthermore, | 
give up.” 

“Did you hear about the psychia- 
trist who was trying to devise a sim- 
ple test for rationalization in order 
to clear the wards of patients having 
made such improvement that they 
could be released so that room could 
be made for new patients’? Well, the 
irst patient came in and the Doctor 
waved a white cloth in front of him 
and asked him what it made him 
think of. ‘Snow,’ replied the inmate. 
‘Why?’ asked the Doctor. ‘Well: 
You see I was born in Duluth and’ 

* Brad Rotalusin interrupted 
Frank Nortoidar’s story. 

“Sorry Frank, but I have to get 
back to the office early for a meeting 
and I need your advice. You can 
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finish your story later,” apologized 
Brad. “I have a problem.” 

“You have a problem, I have a 
dozen problems. So what?” asked 


Lloyd. 


Human Beings 


“There is a difference, Lloyd,” 
retorted Brad. ““You see my prob- 
lems are not self-induced—they were 
thrust upon me by virtue of my 
managerial posiiion. Also, my prob- 
lems deal with human beings.” The 
sarcasm dripped all over the floor. 

“Why I didn’t know that you had 


replaced your relatives!” Lloyd 
showed great surprise. 
“Break it up you guys. Junior 


here, has a problem which won't be 
solved if we don't cut out the horse 
play and get at the serious business. 
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What is your problem, Brad?” 
asked Frank. 

“We are going to put in a merit 
rating system in our office and the 
question of informing the employees 
about their ratings came up just as 
we broke for lunch. My job will 
be to decide whether we should or 
should not discuss the ratings with 
the employees. Frankly, | am not 
sure,’ confessed Brad. “What do 
you guys think about it?” 

Manny Telefunken was the senior 
member of the group both in point 
of age and experience. With all the 
banter and serious kidding that went 
on in the group, when a genuine 
problem was posed, a more or less 
unwritten code came into play. 
Manny was usually first to express 
an opinion and then the others took 
pot shots at him until there was 
mutual agreement or adjournment 
due to time limitation. Today was 
no exception and certainly Manny 
was not lacking in opinions—mostly 
good ones, too. 


Informing Employees 


“Your problem is really a problem 
of contacting the employees. Merit 
rating is but one way to contact 
them. Do you and your other man- 
agers want to be bothered with peri- 
odic face to face encounters, expla- 
nations and defenses with the em- 
ployees? Are you and your associ- 
ates really sincere in your desire to 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


make the employee a part of the or- 
ganization? Brother, you got a lion 
by the tail—you either let go and 
run like hell—hang on and tame the 
beast, or be badly clawed. ‘Take 
your choice,’ said Manny. 


Why? 


“\Vhy are you putting in a merit 
rating program?” asked Bill. 

‘Because we want to know more 
about the employees. We want .to 
know who is really doing a good job 
based on a defined and uniform scale 
of measurement. We want to help 
the backward employee, reward the 
meritorious and remove the undesir- 
able. \We think that it will improve 
morale to check on the employees 
and separate the sheep and the 
goats,’ replied Brad. 

At this point the conversation 
settled down to a dualogue between 

sill and Brad. All of the group 
listened with interest. 

“You want to improve morale, 
Brad?” 

“Yes, it needs improving.” 

“Do you think that the employees 
are going to be more responsive after 
a merit rating is taken than before ?”’ 

“Yes!” 

“Why?” 

‘Because the rating procedure will 
have a tendency to put some fire 
under their boilers and this will 
result in improvement. Then the 


employees will know that we know 
who is doing a good job and who 
isn't.” 

“You will know, but will they?” 

“Why should they know what 
their ratings are?” 

“Just a little matter of curiosity 
and in some cases, fear,” replied 
Bill. “If you rate, you have to tell 
the employees how they stand or 
their curiosity will be such that they 
will musinterpret every move vou 
make. Instead of trying to improve, 
they will soon excuse their own fail- 
ures by virtue of what they think is 
an unfair and biased rating of their 
efforts. No, my friend, you must 
tell your employees how they stand.” 

‘But that will require me and my 
asociates to defend every rating that 
we make. That will take time,” re- 
marked Brad. 


Should Be Defended 


“Every rating should be defended 
if challenged and explained under 
all circums‘ances. A rating is im- 
portant. Salary increases, advance- 
ments, may result 
from these ratings. An employee s 
whole future may be in jeopardy. 
It deserves time, energy and thought 
to do it right,” said Bill. 

“Maybe we should give up the 
idea of rating altogether, and just 
keep records of attendance, tardi- 


even dismissals 


ness, and in some cases, productiv- 
itv, and let it go at that.” Brad knew 
that that was not the solution the 
second he had made the statement. 
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LIFETIME BLOTTER 


Not a blotting paper, but an absorbent chemical com- 
position that gives blotting service for years. 

Used by noted national advertisers. Ideal for 
advertising and promotion, with your imprint. 


PERMABLOT * 





BLOCARIS COMPANY 


insurance 
Quantity 


* T.M. 


Boston 16, Mass. 











“May | come in again for 


‘om- 
ment?” asked Manny. Ans ring 
his own question by continui: », he 


said, **Business—any business jis a 
series of contacts. You contac: cys- 
tomers and clients in order ti: sell, 
You contact new employees «the 
point of selection. Employee- can 
no more work without leadership, 
guidance and inspiration over long 
periods than customers will con- 
tinue to buy from you without in- 
centive and encouragement. 1 ig- 
nore is to forget. The best manage- 
ment plans its contacts with its em- 
ployees and like stage managers, 
tries to set up the best situation for 
the act. The employees would rather 
be censured than ignored. Contacts 
with the emplovees start at employ- 
ment and continue throughout their 
working life. How many types of 
contacts can you fellows think of?” 
“Imployment contact, you have 
already named,” said Bill. 
“Disciplinary contact’—this was 
trom. Lloyd. 
“Counseling contact; 
interview that accompa- 


severance 
Interview ; 
nies a promotion or salary increase; 


follow-up interview, and 
continued Manny. 
“Only one to a customer,” re- 


marked Frank. “How about the 
day-to-day contact when you pass 
out work and answer questions. 
Say, how about that pretty blond 
in filing. Speaking of contacts : 
rank warmed up to the subject 
until a cold stare from Brad cut the 
subject short. Frank was mumbling 
to himself, at any rate I am 
not that old. I just look old because 
I am bald-headed.” 


Proper Contacts 


“T think I see your point, Manny.” 
Brad was studying the notes that he 
had made. “If contacts are planned 
and set up properly, they can be 
incentives to better relations. 
employees in contacting manage- 
ment,can find out how they stand 
and can get help in improving. Ii 
management takes the time to ex 
plain, it is evident that it is inter 
ested. If management compliment: 
and praises, it acts as an incentive t 
better work. All right, I’ve got it 
But, now, how often do you rate anc 
contact the employees about thei 
ratings ? 
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“>. our company, we rate three 
tink. a year—varying the rating 
time slightly so that it doesn't be- 
come routine. I don’t think that 
you should rate more than three or 
four times each year, but do a com- 
plete job when you do, Remember, 
punctuality, attendance and produc- 
tivity are factors in the rating scale, 
but they are not the only factors. 
In our company we lay great stress 
on cooperation, willingness and de- 
pendability,”” injected Baill. 

“| suppose you mean that an em- 
ployee who is easy to supervise, 
carries his load, is willing to help out 
when called upon, even though he 
may not be spectacular and flashy, 
vets credit for it,” asked Manny. 

“Deliver me from these flashes 
the fair-haired boys who have the 
answers. .\ Roman candle makes a 
big noise and a bright light, but 
doesn't last long—bang, smoke and 
a fizzle.” said Brad. 

“Sounds like our 
Brad, has been wet nursing the son 
of a V.L.P..” smirked Lloyd. “There 
ought to be a government corpora- 
tion where all the sons of top-man- 
vice presidential 


dear frend, 


agement can get 
titles while they are growing up. 
| think my ulcer is active again.” 
Llovd opened his ever present. pill 
hox and took an anti-acid tablet. 
“Wish | lived in China where it ts 
polite to belch after each meal.” 
“Bill, if | stop past your office 
on my way back to work, will you 
let me see your rating form and the 
records you keep?” asked Brad. 


Incident Report 


“Sure thing,” replied Bill. “I'l 
vive you a copy of our rating man- 
ial, rating forms, incident report 
nd rating record.” 

“Incident report?” inquired Brad. 

“Incident report,” repeated Bill. 
When the rating is done every 
hree to four months, the rating is 
upposed to be based on a total 
ecord of conduct and accomplish- 
iment and not some outstanding in- 
cident that happened just before the 
rating period. I have seen both 
lavorable and unfavorable incidents 
influence the rating of an employee. 
[In order to get a more accurate rat- 
ing, we ask that each rate (super- 
visor and manager) make a record 
of each incident of more than usual 
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importance for review before rating. 
The incident report then accompa- 
nies the personnel department's copy 
of the rating report. These are kept 
in the employee’s folder. The inci- 
dent report is a fairly good way of 
recording occurrences which might 
slip your mind between rating pert- 
ods.” 

“A bit of all right,” said Brad. 
“Can you stand one more question? 
How do you keep your various rat- 
ings reasonably comparable as _ be- 


tween raters. Some are easy and 
some are tough. Some rate high for 
the same degree of conduct that 
others consider low. Even though 
all raters use the same measuring 
stick and standards, there is bound 
to be some variation in interpreta- 
tion.” 
Rating Tendencies 


“Of course, you asked a big 
mouthful,’ said Bill. “You have to 


develop what is known as a rating 
(Continued on page 50) 
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FOUNTAIN PENS — an ecffi- 
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ference table. 
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COFFEE BREAKS 


AKING a break during the work day to hive g 

cup of coffee no longer is considered time-v ast. 
ing. Today the coffee break is recognized as a val iable 
production tool by U. S. business and industry. This 
is revealed in a recent survey of 1,160 companies—large. 
medium and small—in 45 states, the results sho ving 
‘that sanctioned coffee breaks have become a force for 
'good morale, better production and savings in labor and 
materials. 





Conducted by Fact Finders Associates for the |’an- 
American Coffee Bureau, the Survey indicates just how 
solidly the coffee break has become entrenched. Of the 
‘companies authorizing coffee breaks, 46% report the) 


‘mention these rest periods in recruiting new workers: 
.22% say such breaks are required by union contracts 
On the other hand, managements recognition of the 
session's value is pointed up by the 78° who have in- 


stituted these time out sessions of their own accord 


Actually, the colfee break represents the retorm of 
|what was once considered a time-wasting habit —coffe 
by stealth. The cost, in time and money, of “running 
out” for coffee was a staggering loss for U. S. business 
‘until a number of progressive firms turned it to their 
advantage. 


Advantages 


What these specific advantages are 1s indicated by the 
following answers from the companies polled: The 
mayjority—-82 —-note a reduction in worker fatigue; 
75% report improvement in employee morale; 62% 
say worker productivity has increased; and 32° note 
a reduction in employee turnover. Other answers 1n- 
clude “reduction in scrap material” and “‘less absentee 
ism.” 


| 
| 


“Operation Coffee Klatsch” in the New York City 
office of the Mutual Life Insurance Company provides 4 
good example of the dollar value of the coffee break. 
‘Mutual discovered that 800 people used to leave their 
| desks daily for coffee, each one taking about 15 minutes. 
Now eight mobile carts appear every morning to pro- 
vide ‘“‘breakfast-at-your-desk” service to the 2,000 em 
|ployees. Mutual estimates an annual saving of $130,000 





i @ 
‘in labor costs. 


Of the companies surveyed, the majority schedule 
coffee breaks for most employees—-men and women in 
both factory and office. The breaks for either factory 
or office workers, range from 10 to 15 minutes. 


Survey results show that the most popular sing] 
way of serving coffee is in the company cafeteria. How 
ever, the combined use of portable and stationary cantee! 
plus vending machines ranks even higher; these can 
be placed closer to the worker, his desk or bench, to 
cut down traffic, prevent accidents, save time. 


And the survey shows conclusively that the use 0! 
the word “coffee” in the term coffee break is an hones 
one. In most of these time-out sessions other beverage: 
are made available but coffee is preferred by 76% o' 





the workers over soft drinks, milk, fruit juices and tea 
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to put thousands of documents on a 






roll of film no larger than your palm 
N —thereby saving tremendous amounts of 
filing space, speeding reference, and 
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cases only an extra dividend—the end result of a 
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microfilming replaced slow, expensive manual 


copying. 
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lo you. 
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is transcribed day after day—by hand or machine. 
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personnel, 


COSTLY MANUAL ROUTINES 


Libraries are now “charging” books photo- 
eraphically—saving as much as two cents 
per book handled. A clerk simply places the 
look card. the borrower's card, and a date- 
due card in a Recordak Junior Microfilmer 

. and pushes a button. No more rubber- 
stumping... m0 more writing. 


Chain Store accounting simplified. No longer 
must the individual stores submit lengthy 
reports of daily transactions. Instead, they 
microfilm sales slips, credit cards, ete. . . . and 
send films to the home office where they’re 
Recordak Reader. 
efficiency is increased . . . and “travelling 
auditors” work at home. 
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Then look into Recordak microfilming—the way it 
copies documents with photographic accuracy and 


completeness . . . instantaneously — for a fraction of 






a cent apiece; the way it has greatly reduced costs in 


numerous operations which were considered ““most 





economical” before Recordak microfilming entered 






the picture. 























Write for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It will give you a broader picture of | 
Recordak’s possibilities; also details on the complete 
line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for varying 


requirements—and now offered on an 






attractive purchase or rental basis. 
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Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Profit-Sharing Plan—from page 39 


one, however, it is much more likely 
to obtain government approval. 

I think it quite likely that a plan 
devised to pay all or part in cash 
at some later normal date, by holding 
any cash payments in trust now 
until after controls are lifted, might 
be accepted. Turning a year-end 
Christmas bonus into a profit shar- 
ing plan, I also think might obtain 
approval, provided the cash pay- 
ments for the time being did not 
exceed in amount or percentage of 
salary or wage that which had been 
previously paid annually. The plan 
might hold any excess Over previous 
payments in trust until after con- 
trols are lifted. 

| can only suggest on this score 
to get up an outline of the plan, and 
then go down to Washington and 
discuss it. But bear in mind that 
the wage and salary stabilization 
people must not permit compensa- 
tion ceilings to be broken through 
by plans devised for that purpose. 

It’s an undeniable fact that with 
the high taxes prevailing today, a 


good opportunity is presented to 
start a plan based on operating 
profits before taxes which will not 
risk too much in net profits. As a 
practical matter, the best times to 
sell a board of directors on adopting 
a plan are probably, first, one such 
as we are now experiencing, and, 
second, a period of very low profits, 
or even a loss, when there is every- 
thing to gain and not much to lose. 

In introducing the subject of 
profit sharing to my board, | would 
review the experiences of a few coni- 
panies | knew about, pointing out 
the increased teamwork, productiv- 
itv and profits which had resulted in 
these firms. I would reassure them 
that while the idea seemed good to 
me, that I honestly didn't know 
whether it would be practical or 
feasible for our company. With their 
permission, I'd like to study the idea 
objectively, get more facts, and re- 
port back to them. 

Most boards would go along with 
such a cautious proposal, it seems 
to me. I certainly would avoid, if 
possible, any arguments over details. 
[ would want to appear as dispas- 
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sionate and objective as possible, 
order not to arouse any resistanc« 
at this early stage. This would n 
make me dishonest, | think, becau 
while | myself would be convince: 
of the soundness of the idea, I wou! 
not actually know if a plan could 
be worked out which would suit ov 
particular circumstances. 


Details of the Plan 


After I had studied other pla 
and arrived at some notion of 1 
type of plan which would work b 
for my company, I would be rea: 
to go back to the directors. I do: 
beheve I would have all the detai!- 
of the proposed plan worked out | 
paper, however. I'd want to leav: 
these to be worked ou 
with the board, since none of us lik 
to be presented with a proposal con 
plete to the last detail. And ince 
dentally that goes for employees a: 
well. They most certainly should 
be consulted before plan is 
finalized. They should participate, 
to some extent at least, in its formu 
reached the 
point now at which the real selling 
with the directors. 


- 


some of 


any 


lation. But we have 
begins 
And it. of 


course, would depend on the sort ot 


how we gO about 
profit sharing plan we had designed 
Let's assume for the moment that 1t 
is a cash plan—that is, it 
pay employees cash amounts out ot! 
profits, either by some formula gi\ 

ing them a percentage of the profits, 
or by the determination ot the «i 

rectors, 


We uld 


The Practical Approach 


‘| would begin with the practica! 
aspects of the plan. In other words, 
what’s it going to cost us and what 
might we expect in return. [ would 
do this not because I[ think directors 
are incapable of being high-minded 
and making decisions that are un- 
affected by a short-range, money- 
grubbing outlook; this is a myth. 
3ut, TF would begin on_ practical 
ground because profit sharing must 
be practical, as well as ethical, and 
the practical approach, frankly, 1s 
one which meets less resistance, on 
the average. 

Let us suppose my income dollar 
in normal prosperous years is about 
as follows: 50 cents for wages and 


Best’s Life News 


pe l 
ce 

pal 
pas 


cen 


thi 








salaries, 43 cents for all other ex- 
penses, including taxes, leaving 7 
cents profit, out of which 4 cents is 
paid in dividends. A profit sharing 
payment of 5 per cent on the 50 
cents of wage and salary content 


f/f 


would mean 2% cents—about one 
third of the profit and better than 
half of the 4-cent dividend distribu- 
tion; yet it is only a small percentage 
of total compensation to employees. 
The 2% cents would actually cost, 
out of net profits, only about 1% 
cents after allowing for taxes in a 
say, one of the years 
and far less now. 


normal year 
‘ust after the war 

Mut would it cost anything out of 
net profits? I don't think so. The 
|'. cents is merely an increase in an 
actual cost. A 5 per cent offsetting 
gain in efficiency or productivity 
should not be hard to obtain, with 
increased employee participating in- 
terest. If properly handled and 
explained, prefit sharing can easily 
result in at least 10 per cent in- 
creased elhciency, and thus a gain 
of 1'. cents in net profit out of each 
dollar of income. Thus employees 
would be receiving 5 per cent, and 
the company would be making 20 
per cent more net profit-—not a bad 
result for stockholders. 

\ctually, of course, it shouldn't 
be a difficult thing to prove in a 
profit sharing plan to the satisfaction 
of a board of directors, even if they 
are conservative. A profit sharing 
plan which would add about 5 per 
cent to compensation should not 
take anything out of profits, but 
actually should add to them. 


Increased Efficiency 


lt is difficult, of course, to measure 
the results of a plan exactly. Many 
extraneous factors enter in, but the 
proof is overwhelmingly on the side 
of profit sharing plans more than 
carrving their own weight. On the 
score of increased efficiency the pos- 
sibilities in small plants are really 
tremendous, as the record of profit 
sharing clearly shows. In_ larger 
plants, with many thousands of em- 
ployees, it may be difficult to get 
the same degree of interest and 
teamplay as in the small, but none- 
theless the plans in the larger plants 
do carry themselves as proved by 
such large industries as Sears Roe- 
buck and Procter & Gamble. 
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ln our own plant, for example, 
our productivity has increased more 
than 40 per cent since 1939. This 
is not entirely due to profit sharing, 
of course, but the fact that we have 
profit sharing enables us to gain the 
confidence and respect of our em- 
ployees, and, with other industrial 
relations practices, has enabled us 
to increase our efficiency by this 
percentage. I should add, of course, 
that part of this increased produc- 
tivity is the result of better machines 
and methods, but there still remains 
a large part which is directly due 
to increased human efficiency, and 
the credit for that goes to the em- 
plovees themseives. 


Economic Education 


The next point I would make to 
the directors involves economic ed- 
ucation. All businessmen, directors 
or managers, are concerned today 
with the fact that employees do not 
understand our economic system. I[ 
would hasten to make the point that 
profit sharing is the most effective, 
fool-proof means of economic edu- 


cation ever devised. It is real em- 
ployee education—education through 
self interest, through participation. 

[ would tell the directors that the 
proposed plan would pay employees 
dividends current or deferred, or 
both, just like stockholders. I would 
assure them that I would write 
quarterly letters to them, as job- 
holders, explaining how we've done 
financially in the last quarter, and 
what our performance means to all 
of us, just as | write quarterly letters 
to stockholders. I would tell them 
that I planned to hold annual job- 
holder meetings for employees, just 
as we hold annual stockholder meet- 
ings. 

I would insist that unless our em- 
ployees were given some real stake 
in the business—over and above 
their regular wages and salaries—it 
would be unrealistic of us to expect 
their best interest in our efficiency, 
productivity, and last but not least, 
our profits. 

| would conclude with what is 
certainly the most significant point 
of all. And that is simply this: I 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Profit-Sharing Plan—Continued 


am absolutely convinced that we 
have only scratched the surface 
when it comes to releasing produc- 
tive human energy in business and 
industry. Weare a very wise people, 
technologically. |§ Psychologically— 
that is, where the mind and the heart 
are concerned—we are still children. 
There are companies which have 
recorded unbelievable cooperative 
productive effort—unbelievable to 
one who has not actually experi- 
enced it. Profit sharing is certainly 
no sure-fire means of releasing this 
amazing energy, but I am convinced 
it is a basic step along the way. 


Frankly, a Risk 


This would lead me to my final 
point. Profit sharing is a risk. | 
would admit it frankly. There can 
be no positive assurance in advance 
that it will create more profits, cut 
costs, etc. It must be entered into 
with faith, and our motives must be 
that it is right to share profits—an 
inevitable adjustment in the classic 
system of enterprise which we know 
to be the best yet devised for creat- 
ing wealth. 

But, I would insist that if we do 
have the necessary faith in our em- 
ployees and ourselves to take this 
risk, there is every evidence we all 
will benefit in the long run. There 
are many profit-sharing companies 
which can offer eloquent testimony 
of this. Once employees become 
convinced of the sincerity and in- 
tegrity of their company’s manage- 
ment, they are capable of unbeliev- 
able performance. This is not sup- 
position, it is fact. 


Men of Hearts 


Boards are susceptible to convic- 
tion by fact, of course. But they 
are also made up of men with 
hearts. No one could ever convince 
me that directors are not capable 
of persuasion on moral grounds, that 
they have no thoughts for the decent, 
human considerations other men live 
by. I have seen directors respond 
too many times to believe such non- 
sense. 


There is nothing unusual about 
boards of directors acting on faith. 


There are few acts of faith in sc. Jar 
lite that compare with that \ Jich 
directors make when they pu' the 
responsibility of running a cor) ra- 
tion in the hands of a president .nd 
the other officers. Most bo: rds 
which can do this, I think, wou! be 
willing to accept profit sharin. if 
the president with whom the) ve 
entrusted the business is sincerely 
convinced it should be done. : 


Around the Office—tfrom page 4: 


tendency chart which compares the 
rating tendencies of your various 
supervisors. In fact, you compare 
ratings and translate the ratings 
from numerical scores to alphabeti- 
cal scores. You understand?” 


“I’m afraid I don’t.” answered 


Brad. 


“Look at it this way,” continued 
Bill. “Suppose Manager X gave no 
score above 60 out of a possible 100 
points. He obviously is a low grader. 
His 60 becomes an ‘A, whereas 
Manager Y gave a top score of 99 
out of 100 possible points so he 1s 
a liberal grader. His 99 is equivalent 
to an ‘A’.” Bill stopped long enough 
to wave goodby to Manny. Turning 
back to Brad, he continued, “Going 
back to your rating tendency ques 
tion, you can now compare managers 
X and Y. Manager X is a low rater 
with a top of 60; Manager Y is a 
high rater with a top of 99—the 60 
and 99 are, therefore, comparable 


‘A’ ratings. Now do you under 
stand ?” 
“No.” said Brad. “I do not see. 


but I guess I can look it up in a 
book. I am off to the shop and 
thanks again, fellows, for listening to 
Uncle Brad’s problems.” 


The balance of the gang grabbed 
their hats and got under way. 

“Wait fellows,” called Frank, 
“And the patient said I was born in 
Duluth where there is lots of snow, 
so whenever I see something white, 
it reminds me of snow.” 


As if by an unseen signal, the 
fellows said goodby and were on 
their way. Frank stood there feeling 
rather foolish. “OK, now you'll 
never know what the third guy 
thought of when he saw the white 
cloth.” 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH BILLING 


Hk time for 
insurance company when the 
volume and the activity be- 
come so great that a single record can 


comes every 


no longer serve as a detailed record 
of payments, a policy history card, 
and a tickler file for the purpose ot 
initiating the notice writing routine. 
When this time comes, or in antici- 
pation of it, the premium record card 
file is supplemented by other records 
in one form or another. 

The Addressograph system has 
for years been used by many ordinary 
life insurance companies because it 
provided not only a reminder file 
to time the notice writing process 
but also did a fast, accurate job of 
writing the notices, receipts, and 
related forms. That is, it did all the 
writing of these forms in some cases 
and a very large part of it in the 
others. There is no need to describe 
the Addressograph equipment since 
everyone in this business is familiar 
with the results if not with the 
processes and equipment. 

Our company has long followed 
the practice of sending a single com- 
plete bill showing the amount of 
premium at the current mode of pay- 
ment, the policy loan interest for the 
same period as is covered by the 
premium, and on the anniversaries 
of participating policies, the amount 
of dividend except when it is to be 
paid in cash. A cumulative state- 
ment of dividends used to purchase 
paid up insurance or left with the 
company to accumulate with interest 
also appears on the forms. There 
is, therefore, a considerable amount 
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1. MAGORIAN 
Assistant Secretary, 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 


of variable information on our notice 
forms. 

There is an Addressograph plate 
for each premium paying policy and 
for those paid up policies on which 
there are policy loans. There is a 
section of the file for each collection 
point, that is, a home office section 
and seventeen collection office sec- 
tions. The “twenty-two” filing plan 
is followed in all sections. This is 
the scheme by which the file is 
divided into four mode divisions, 
three of which are subdivided into 
months or groups of months which 
will come due at the same time. The 
monthly mode needs no subdivision. 
In each of these 22 home office sub- 
divisions we arrange our plates in 
numerical order by due dates so 
that it is possible to run a due date 
at a time when writing notice forms. 
Plates in the collection office sub- 
divisions are arranged numerically 
by thirds of the month so that a 
third of a month constitutes a notice 
run for collection office forms. 


Snap-out Forms 


One-time-carbon snap-out forms 
are used for billing purposes. There 
are two parts of the original and two 
carbon copy parts. The original 
parts are the notice of payment due 
and the policyholder’s record of pay- 
ment attached side by side. The 
carbon copies, also side by side, are 


designated as agent's copy of notice, 
and cashier’s copy. The forms used 
on home office collection business 
have the company name and address 
printed on the record of payment 
parts. Branch collection office forms 
have this space blank for imprinting 
by Addressograph the address of 
the collection office. This is done 
after the forms have been written 
by the policy plates. 

We also have a punch card file 
designed to provide a means of 
bringing loan interest and dividend 
information into the billing routine 
at the proper time. We call this 
record the “Notice control card file.” 
It consists of one 1.B.M. card for 
each policy in force. The policy data 
punched in this card includes: 


Policy number. 

Premium anniversary : month and 
day. 

Mode of payment. 

Collection office. 

Agency. 

Salary deduction group number. 

Kind of policy—Par., Non-par., 
annuity, or coupon. 

State and county of residence. 

Change date and change code. 

Extra notice requirement. 

Commission paying status. 

Name of the insured. 

Gross premium at current mode. 

Issue date: month and year. 

Amount of insurance. 

Age at issue. 

Plan of insurance. 

Annual net life premium. 


(Continued on the next pege) 
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The filing plan for the notice 
control card file separates it into 
sections according to the collection 
procedure and the billing schedule. 
Regular premium paying cases and 
paid up cases with loans, whether 
paid direct or through collections 
offices, are grouped into four cycles, 
three of which are anniversary 
months groups and the fourth is for 
monthly premium cases only. File 
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section numbers are punched in 
column 1 and the cycles are identi- 
fied by the punch positions 1 through 
4. Cycle 1 includes all cards for 
policies, other than monthlies, with 


anniversaries in January, April, 
July, and October. Cycle 2 contains 
February, May, August, and No- 
vember policies. The March, June, 
September, and December cases 
make up cycle 3. The cards are filed 
in policy number order by due date 
within each cycle. 

The file section number and the 
day due are interpreted on the top 
line beside the policy number. This 
index number refers to the exact 
location in the file regardless of mode 
of payment, for example: 123 means 
cycle 1, the 23rd day. Number 307 
is cycle 3, the 7th day. It is expected 
that this will reduce errors when 
cards are filed manually. 


The notice control file is main- 
tained in the policyholders account- 
ing department where new cards are 
punched for new _ policies and 
changes. A sorter is also provided 
for maintenance of the notice con- 
trol file and other operations in 
the policyholders accounting depart- 
ment. 


Billing 


Each work day the notice control 
cards for the cycle and due date or 
due dates scheduled for billing are 
removed from the file. Due dates 
are kept separate throughout the 
billing procedure. The cards are 
first sorted by mode of payment and 
no further sort is necessary for the 
juarterly cases. The semi-annual 
and annual modes are separately 
sorted to select only the cards for 
policies due to be billed. The 
monthly cards for the same date are 
removed from the file and all cards 
for policies coming due are sent to 
the punch card accounting depart- 
ment where all information needed 
for the checking of notices and 
accounting for payments is repro- 
duced into “Collection” cards. Be- 


fore returning the notice control 
cards, those with changes scheduled 
to be made prior to the next billing 
date are removed and change lists 
prepared for the various departments 
responsible for such changes. Notice 
control cards used and those not 








used are resorted and replac d jp 
their former positions in the | \¢ 


¥ 


The collection cards are put 
through additional steps diring 
which the amount of loan int. rest 
due is transferred to them fron. the 
punch card policy loan card anv the 
amount and option of current <ivi- 


dends or coupons are reproduced 
from the punch card dividend record, 
The net amount due is computed by 
machine and punched in the card, 
The end result is a punch card form 
containing all the information needed 
to write our notice forms except the 
cumulative dividend statements, the 
address of the policyholder and his 
name if the policy is not on his own 
life. 

Trailer cards containing cumula- 
tive dividend data are interfiled with 
the collection cards. They show the 
amount of additional insurance pur- 
chased by the current dividend and 
the total to date of paid-up additions. 
Total accumulations to date, includ- 
ing interest and the current dividend, 
are shown when dividends are left 
at interest. 

Billing lists are written on a 
tabulator from the collection and 
trailer cards. The policies appear 
on the list in numerical order by 
mode of payment. A separate list 
is made for each collection point. 
The information is spread across the 
sheets under the following column 
headings: Collection office, Group 
code, Policy number, Name of in- 
sured, State, Mode and month code, 
Extra notice required, Premium 
amount, Loan interest, Dividends to 
reduce, Amount due, Dividends op- 
tion 1 and 4+ (paid up additions 1s 
option 1 and left at interest 1s option 
4), Agency code and Due date. 

ach collection card writes a line. 
An extra line 1s written by the trailer 
card with dividends left 
to accumulate and two extra lines 
are used for dividend addition cases. 
At thé end of each list are totals of 
loan interest and current dividend 
amounts. 

The billing lists are sent to the 
billing section. Collection cards are 
sorted into numerical order (trailer 
cards being eliminated) and filed by 
due dates in the collection section 
until payments are received. 

Notice form sets meet the billing 
lists in the billing section. The forms 


for cases 


(Continued on page 54) 
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With the flexibility and speed of these ma- 
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have information about every phase of operations 
at their fingertips. 
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are stacked in the order in which the 
policies appear on the billing lists. 
Some of the notice form sets are 
complete as written by the Addresso- 
graph plates. Dividend entries, loan 
interest amounts, or both must be 
added to the others to complete 
them. A Burroughs public utility 
posting machine is used to write the 
variable data on the notice form sets 
and compute the net amount due 
when loan interest is added to the 
premium, or dividends are sub- 
tracted from the premium amount. 
Cases which require these complet- 
ing entries are indicated on the bill- 
ing list by an asterisk beside the 
policy number. (The tabulator is 
wired to print this symbol whenever 
a collection card has an amount of 
loan interest or dividend. ) 


Posting 


The posting machine operator 
scans the billing list and spots the 
first number signaled by an asterisk. 
She then turns the notice forms until 
she comes to the one with the same 


policy number. This form is re- 
moved from the stack and if the 
completing entry will affect the 


amount due, she sets up the amount 
of premium on the keyboard, inserts 
the form in the machine and strikes 
the motor bar. The machine prints 
the amount on both parts of the form 
and on a proof tape. Loan interest, 
and dividend are similarly printed 
on the form identified by abbrevia- 
tions printed by the posting machine. 
All items which affect the amount 
of payment due are entered just 
below the premium amount printed 
by Addressograph. Dividend entries 
which do not affect the amount due 
are posted in the lower corner of 
each part of the notice form set. The 
machine accumulates amounts of 
current dividend and loan interest. 
The accumulators are cleared to the 
proof tape after making the last 
entry from each checking list and 
the totals are compared with the 
totals printed on the billing list by 
the tabulating machine. 

As each list is finished, it and the 
stack of forms for the same mode 
and collection office are passed to 
a checker who visually compares the 
data on the billing list with those 


o4 


written on the completed forms. 
Every item on all cases 1s checked. 
The premium record card is referred 
to when the notice form and the 
checking list disagree. Corrections 
are made by writing new forms, 
changing the notice control card, and 
collection card, or notifying the 
Addressograph section to correct the 
plate. Every irregularity discovered 
in the checking process is noted on 
the billing lists so that the causes for 
errors may be studied and remedial 
measures taken. 

As a part of the checking opera- 
tion, the forms for cases which re- 
quire extra notices are turned over 
to a typist who obtains the premium 
record card and types a duplicate 
notice addressed to the assignee. The 
checkers aside the forms 
addressed to policyholders in “‘ath- 
davit” states to be entered on the 
daily mailing lists. Except for the 
monthly cases, the notice forms are 
then ready for separation and mail- 
ing. Monthly notice forms are taken 
to the collection card file where by 
reference to the same day of the 
previous month, it is learned whether 
or not the payment due last month 
has been received. If it has not, the 
notice form is stamped with the 
statement, “At the time of mailing 
this notice, the payment due in 
(previous month} has not been re- 
ceived.”” The same stamp is applied 
to the collection card for the current 
billing. 

All notices and attached policy- 
holders’ record of payment forms 
are mailed from the home office in 
window envelopes. A printed return 


also. set 
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envelope addressed to the auth 
collector is enclosed with the { 


ized 
“ms, 

Collection offices receive ‘joth 
carbon copy parts of the notice \ rm 
set. The cashier's copy is file by 
due date as a record of outsta: ‘ing 
policy payments. The agent’s . opy 
is given to the soliciting agent. 

The agents’ copies of the notices on 
direct paying cases are sent to the 
agency offices immediately. Cash- 
iers’ copies are filed temporarily in 
the order in which they were run, 
numerically by mode for each due 
date pack. These forms are retained 
only three months, 


Payments Received 


Our premium due file consists of 
the punched collection cards. As 
pavinents are received at the home 
othce or are reported by collection 
othces and agencies, the collection 
cards are removed from this file and 
used by the premium acceptance 
clerks in auditing the remittances. 
In all cases where the payment is 
made as billed, the collection cards 
need only be stamped with the audit 
date and the deposit number. A 
small percentage of the 
require alteration of the collection 
card for it to properly record the 
payment as received. Changes of 
state or mode of payment and such 
irregularities as payment of premium 
only when interest also was billed; 
using the dividend to reduce the pay- 
ment when it was billed as another 
option ; and payment of the premium 
in full when a dividend was billed to 
reduce the payment, are all handled 
by hand written entries on the face of 
the collection card. Renewal com- 
missions are not recorded on the col- 
lection cards but first year commis- 
sions are recorded by agen‘s codes 
and amounts in hand writing. 


payments 


Payments are posted to premium 
record cards directly from the collec- 
tion cards. They are then sent to 
the punch card accounting depart 
ment Where they are used to puncl 
accounting cards for journal writ 
ing and the various statistical re 
ports and subsidiary records. Hanc 
punching is necessary for the case: 
with hand written alterations on th 
collection cards, otherwise, this 1: 
largely a mechanical operation. Th« 
collection cards are considered origi- 
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Conservation Activities 
Collection cards remaining in the 
due file after the expiration of the 
grace period are the source of our 
























of conservation activities and the ter- 

\s mination procedure. Our initial 

me conservation step is the mailing of 

ion a late pavment otfer by the author- 

on ized collector. The offer to policy- 

nd holders on a quarterly, semi-annual, 

ice or annual mode of payment basis 1s 
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this duplicate file. att engineering, industrial and 
We are still studying our billing technical uses. 
and collection procedure and expect 
that changes will be made. Just 
what they may be or when they will AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
take place cannot be predicted at HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


this time. 
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55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Pighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 
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MISCELLANY 


tlarold A. Mills, of the Monarch 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
has been elected chairman of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, Toronto Chapter, 
succeeding Mort L. Levy of the 
Imperial Life Assurance Company. 


On January 2 the Canada Life 
Assurance Company paid a dividend 
of 75 cents per share to holders of 
record on December 15, 1951. 


The Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C. has recently 
prepared and released interesting 
studies dealing with price controls 
and taxes. Copies of these booklets 
are available from the Chamber at 
50 cents each. In connection with 
price controls, the Farm Journal, 
a publication catering to farmers, in 
its January issue, states editorially 
that these should be killed. It 
doesn't, however, say anything about 
“killing” farm subsidies. 


A very interesting booklet has 
been prepared by Nelson and War- 
ren, Consulting Actuaries, of 915 
Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
The title is “Glossary of Pension 
Terms” and here for the first time, 
so far as we know, will be found 
an explanation of all pension terms 
in one convenient booklet. Appar- 
ently copies are free since the firm 
indicates that the booklet is being 
listributed to clients and any one 
interested. 


Double indemnity is now available 
from age 5 through 60 and continues 
in force to 65 in the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas. The provision in addition 
now covers practically all civilian 
air travelers. 


For February, 1952 


The Insurance Department of 
California is seeking a qualified ac- 
tuary—salary $7,000 to $8,500. The 
position is civil service and final 
filing date is February 23. 


In late November leading com- 
mercial banks in New York City 
and in some other cities raised the 
interest rate on prime short term 
loans from 234% to 3%. Borrowers 
haven’t paid a rate this high since 
1934 and as late as 1947 the rate 
was 14%. 


D. T. Torrens, who joined the 
Kansas City Life as supervisor of 
investments in 1920 and who retired 
as chairman of the board in 1950 but 
continued as a board member, died 
on January 5 last at age 78. - 
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At a recent annual meeting of the 
Keystone Group of the Life Jnsur- 
ance Advertisers Association, Wil- 
liam E. Reimer of the Provident 
Mutual was elected chairman. Grace 
McGuigan, Penn Mutual, is continu- 
ing as secretary-treasurer, while 
Frank Elston, Philadelphia Life, 
will handle publicity. 

Ww OW OW 

On December 31 last, James M. 
Blake, a perennial favorite among 
Massachusetts Mutual people, both 
home office and field, retired after 
43 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Blake was best known as 
a convention engineer and stayed 
with the company two years beyond 
his retirement, primarily to handle 
the company’s 100th anniversary 
celebration. 

On January 1, after 47 years of 
service, John T. Wells, the oldest 
active employee of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, retired. Over the 
vears he became an authority on 





insurance benefits and 
claims. 

This year the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual developed a new calendar fea- 
turing beautiful photos of different 
breeds of dogs for each month. 
These calendars stress the theme 
“Faithfully Yours,” something most 
people can connect with dogs, and 
the same slogan is a good one for 
a life insurance company to be 


known by. 


disability 
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Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, of the 
Fidelity Mutual, has been elected 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Medical Information 
Bureau for this year succeeding W. 
J. Adams, Canada Life. In addition, 
Dennis N. Warters, Bankers Life 
Company, was elected vice-chair- 
man of the committee. 


In late December the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company announced that 
its former home office at 34 Nassau 
Street, New York City, assessed at 
a value of $7,525,000, had been sold 
to the Guaranty Trust Company, 
also of New York City. 


KW OX 


During the first 11 months of 
1951, the New England Mutual Life 
issued more life insurance than in 
any previous 12 months’ period in 
the company’s history. Sales for the 
first 11 months of last year were 
$308,000,000, a gain of 44% com- 
pared with 1950. 
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Prospects for Life Insurance— 
Today and ‘Tomorrow—are in- 
creasing. There are today 60% more 
children under 5 years of age than 
there were in 1939—16,500,000 vs. 
10,500,000. There are also 42,000,- 
000 now under 15 compared with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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33,000,000 thirteen years ago, ac- 
cording to the Family Economics 
Bureau of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 


In early December the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles announced that 
Christmas bonus checks would be 
given to all salaried home office em- 
ployees who had joined the com- 
pany before December 1. 
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The discount rate now being al- 
lowed by the Pacific Mutual on pre- 
miums paid in advance is 2%. The 
company will accept up to 20 years’ 
payments in advance and up to an 
amount of $100,000. 

The importance of general agency 
cashiers is highlighted by the Pact- 
fic Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s announcement that a special 
Agency Cashiers Training Division 
has been incorporated within the 
Home Office Planning and Co-ordi- 
nating Department. 


The Security Mutual Life in Bing- 
hamton, New York has conceived a 
new national advertising theme, 
“For a man who knows what ‘al- 
ways’ means With each ad- 
vertisement is pictured a man plac- 
ing a wedding ring on the finger of 
a woman. The form of insurance to 
be stressed will be non-cancellable 
illness and accident. 


As of January 1 the Sun Life of 
Canada paid a dividend of 75 cents 
per share to holders of record on 
December 17, 1951. 


On December 30 from 5:00 P.M. 
to 6:00 P.M. over the National 
Broadcasting Company, The 7rav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. sponsored the program 
“Voices and Events of 1951.”" Jesse 
Randall, President of the company 
and currently the top spokesman for 
free enterprise in the life insurance 
business, commented during the 
course of the program on the part 
the life insurance business plays in 
our country. 


A general salary increase for 
home office employees of the United 
States Life has been granted. These 
increases range from $3 per week 
for junior employees to $200 a year 
at senior levels. 

Forty cents a share, representing 
a 10% dividend, was paid by the 
United States Life on December 22 
to stockholders of record as of De- 


cember 5, 1951. 
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New paid ordinary for Nove: ‘jer. 
1951 totaled $13,000,000, repre-ont- 
ing a gain of $3,500,000 over the 
same month in 1950 for Ban ers 
Life of lowa, The correspon: ing 
sales and gains for the first 1] 
months were $179,484 ,615—$6,0:\0.. 
OOO over the same period of 1°50. 


November was the largest month 
in the 42-year history of the Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance Company, 
‘inal figures showed the total of 
combined accident & health, life. 
group and reinsurance exceeded the 
previous all-time record established 
in November, 1947. November is 
traditionally W. T. Grant Month, 
in honor of the chairman of the board 
and founder. 


Two excellent Sales Forums have 
been scheduled by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for 
February 15 and February 29. 


New business of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company for 
1951 which totaled $74,742,598, rep- 
resented the best year in the com- 
pany’s history and reflected an in- 
crease of 7% over 1950. At the 
1951 year end the total insurance in 
force was $707,213,985. 


New paid business, excluding an- 
nuities, exceeded $28,000,000 in 
November last year in the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, represent- 
ing a gain of 50.1% over the same 
month in 1950. The gain for the 
first 11 months was 30.6%. In the 
birthday drive honoring President 
Charles KE. Becker, October 16 
through November 30, a_ record- 
breaking volume of over $50,000,000 
in new sales was recorded. 


November sales of new business 
totaled $28,300,000 for the Great- 
West Life and represented the larg- 
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est amount ever recorded for that 
mouth in the company’s history. As 
oi the end of the first 11 months of 
last year total sales were $270,000,- 
000. an increase of 17% over the 
same period in 1950. 


als ~~ = afin. 


Paid-for business. of Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
for 1951 amounted to $127,150,721 
and represented the sixth consecu- 
tive year in which it has exceeded 
the $100,000,000 mark. Total insur- 
ance in force at 1951 year end was 
$1,038,906,186, a gain of $71,413, 
664 over the preceding vear. 


a A A 
<\» ~/\» . 


New paid business of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
for 1951 totaled more than $725,- 
000,000, a gain of over $53,000,000 
compared with 1950. The insurance 
in force gained more than $412,000.- 
000 during the vear to a total of 
over $4,250,000,000, and represented 
the largest gain in insurance in 
force in the company’s history. 


ww YK 


November was devoted to produc- 
tion of new business in honor of 
H. O. Seale, Jr., director of agencies 
of the Manhattan Life. As a result, 
two women producers, T. Lucile 
Salisbury and Mina Robbins placed 
first and second in volume. Miss 
Salishury also won first award for 
the number of new lives. 


<A. A, A, 


In the annual Quota Buster con- 
test sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Vutual Life Insurance Company 
irom November 5 to December 5, 
agents submitted $53,355,000 of new 
business, surpassing the previous 
high by 9%. 


- © afte alts 


On November 30 last. the j/on- 
arch Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, passed the 
$200,000,000 of life insurance 1n 
force mark, representing a 100% 
vain of in force in less than five 
vears and eight months. 

> b + 
In 1951 the Solomon Huber 


Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in New York City paid for $9,680,- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THAT’S EASY — 


(Q) He “hooked up” with 
the plan of liberal 
commissions and the 


generous production 


and persistency bonuses 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montelair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e« ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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Miscellany—Continued 


942 exclusive of term riders, family 
income, family maintenance, annu- 
ities and group. Individual policies 
numbered 523 for an average size 
case of $18,510. 


w KW OK 
Last year the \J/utual of Omaha, 


the largest exclusive health and acci- 
dent insurance company in_ the 


world, wrote in excess of $91,000,- 
000 in premiums. This represented 
a $3,000,000 increase over 1950, 
while in 1941 the premium income 
was $22,254,000. 

The outlook for 1952 is excellent, 
according to V. J. Skutt, president. 
He bases this on the acceptance of a 
new package insurance plan intro- 
duced in the last half of 1951. This 
plan enables insurance buyers to 
purchase health, accident, hospital 
or surgical insurance just like the 
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Very Liberal Treatment. 


“Age limit: to and including 40. 








HERE ARE JUST A FEW 


Manhattan Life Features 





) TERM PLANS for applicants to and including AGE 64. 
) Up to $5,000 NON-MEDICAL, including Housewives*. 
| FAMILY INCOME on TERM insurance. 


SUB-STANDARD, including Term 


NEW FAMILY SECURITY PLAN—Guarantees a family, 
should Insured die, a monthly income for the critical years. 
Maximum expiry period: 50 years. Minimum: 6 years. 


MORTGAGE PROTECTION 





(ATTAN LIFE 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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10, 15, 20, 25 & 30 YEAR 


Straight Decreasing Term. 
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New life insurance aggregating 
$126,341,391 was sold by the Nu 
tional Life. Insurance Company oj 
!”ermont in 1951, the second largest 
annual volume in its 102-year-cld 
history. Insurance in force increased 
$82,008,800 during the year to a 
total of $1,220,252,641. | 


Realizing the possibility of reach 
ing the $500,000,000 insurance in 
force mark before the end of 1951, 
the Ohio National Life staged a foot 
ball contest during October and 
November. The results of the cam 
paign were so successful that the 
$500,000,000 insurance in force goal 
was achieved on December 17th. 


As a result of ownership change, 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
has $32,500,000 in the 
Impire State Building and the land 
on which it rests. $17,000,000 was 
for fee interest, with a long-term 
lease, and $15,500,000 was for a 20 
vear self-liquidating mortgage on the 


invested 


leasehold. 


On the 3lst anniversary of the 
United Fidelity Life of UDallas, 
Texas, D. Easley Waggoner, presi 
dent, in addition to outlining the 
company's progress, made some in- 
teresting statements. He said, for 
example, that when the company 
issued its first policy in December, 
1920 women were just beginning to 
get life insurance at the same rate 
as men and children under ten years 
of age were seldom, if ever, insured 
and, if so, at much higher rates than 
adults. In addition, the highest 
period of mortality each year was in 
the late winter and the early spring, 
due to respiratory ailments. 

At the end of the year the com 
pany had $115,000,000 of insurance 
in force on 56,000 policvowners. 
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Aetna Life: Walter J. Ayle, with the com- 
pany since 1937 and agency supervisor at 
the Rochester, N. Y. General Agency since 
1945, has been named agency assistant at 
the home office. 

W. Ray Hutch, with the company 11 
years and a partner since 1950 in the 
deForest Agency in Buffalo, became sole 
general agent on December 21 last on the 
retirement of John W. deForest, who has 
served the company as general agent in that 
city for nearly 20 years. 


~x~ & * 


American General Life: Robert L. McEl- 
hannon (1929) and Robert L. Davis (1932) 
have been elected vice president and vice 
president & secretary, respectively 


x * *® 


Arizona: Roy B. Rummage, who joined the 
Department in 1933 and who was named 
Director of Insurance in 1937, died on De- 
cember 1 last. He was succeeded by George 
Bushnell, an examiner in the Department. 


~*~ * * 


Bankers Life of lowa: Two agency super- 
visors, W. Aenneth Hamilton and Jack AK. 
Lashley, have been promoted to managerial 
posts. Mr. Hamilton heads a new agency 
at South Bend, Indiana, while Mr. Lashley 
succeeded Dale E. Miller, resigned, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


x * * 


Bankers National Life: Harold P. Poeschel, 
in the business since 1932 and most recently 
with the Home Life, has been named a 
general agent for the company in Short 


Hills, N. J. 
x * * 


Berkshire Life: Frank 7. Limont, C.LU., 
in the business since the end of World War 
1, has been named general agent in Pitts- 
field, Mass. succeeding the late Lowell M. 
Clucas, who died on December 22. For the 
past 7 years, Mr. Limont was associate 
general agent. 

Henry Marshall, in the business several 
vears and most recently a general agent for 
Provident Mutual, has been named general 
agent for the company in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Currently Mr. Marshall is president of the 
Brooklyn Branch Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. 


x * * 


Colonial Life: Max L. Weil, in the business 
35 years, has been named general agent for 
the company for Long Island, with head- 
quarters at 8401 Boulevard, Rockaway 
Beach. 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINT MENTS 


Commercial Life Assurance Company: 
William S. Harvey has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for the company 
in the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Harvey 
is secretary-treasurer of the Life Insurance 
Managers’ Association in Toronto. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: The following pro- 
motions have been announced: Michael C. 
Dolak (1935) to vice president; H. Martin 
Tenney (1935) to second vice president, 
investments; David R. McIlwaine (1941) 
to financial secretary; Gaylord C. Weir 
(1932) to financial secretary and Edwin F. 
Schwobel (1942) to supervisor, bond port- 
folio. 

Dr. D. Sergeant Pepper, formerly assist- 
ant medical director of the Provident Mu- 
tual, has joined the company in similar 
capacity. At the same time Carl H. Ander- 
son (1933) was promoted to underwriting 
secretary and Gaylord L. Paine (1937) to 
supervisor of applications. 

Harry B. Merrifield; who joined the com- 
pany in 1945, has been named general agent 
and formed a partnership with his brother 
general agent J. C. F. Merrifield. The 
agency is located in Portland, Oregon. 


x * * 


Continental American: Anthony P. Mu- 
salo, in the business since 1935, has been 
named general agent of the company’s 
second agency in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Homer E. Turner, C.L.U., in the business 
since 1945 and with the company since 
1951, has been appointed general agent in 
Aberdeen, Md. 


x * * 


Eastern Life: Morris Rosenblum, in the 
business since 1931, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Bayonne, N. J. 


: eo 9 


Empire Life (Canada): Clyde J. Lawlor, 
who joined the company in 1938 and since 
1946 had been manager of its Sudbury 
branch, has been named manager of the 
St. Lawrence branch, located at Kingston, 


Ontario. 
x * * 


Family Security Life: William H. Haney, 
in the business since 1942, has been named 
vice president & director of agencies. Pre- 
vious to this appointment he was director 
of training with the Home Security Life. 


x * * 


Farm Bureau Insurance Company: Robert 
C. Morrow, a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries, and formerly associated with the 
Confederation Life, has been appointed as- 
sociate actuary. 






Franklin Life: Andrew G. Dickinson, in the 
business since 1935, and most recently with 
the Capitol Life, has been named general 
agent, Park Cities area, of Dallas. At the 
same time Elzie H. Jenkins, with the com- 
pany since 1948, was appointed general 
agent in the Oak Cliff section of the same 
city. 

Floyd D. Short, with the company since 
1928, chief underwriter from 1941, assist- 
ant vice president in 1950, has been elected 
vice president in charge of underwriting. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Gordon E. Thomas, su- 
pervisor of the Toronto One Branch, has 
been elected president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Toronto, which is 
the largest local association of life under- 
writers in Canada. Mr. Thomas is also 
the youngest man ever to head that organi- 
zation. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Arnold Berg, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1932 with the 
Equitable of lowa and most recently assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, has been 
named superintendent of agencies of the 
Guarantee Mutual. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: The following promotions 
have recently been announced: Herman H. 
Bijesse (1932) to assistant secretary; John 
A. Buckley, Jr. (1948) to sales promotion 
director and George L. Zevnik (1947) to 
assistant to the vice president. 


x * * 


Imperial Life (Can.): The following pro- 
motions have recently been announced: D. 
W. Bell to underwriting executive; F. R. 
Colquhoun and W. D. Patterson to associate 
actuaries and F. G. Shurly to associate 
secretary. 

G. K. Fox, formerly assistant actuary, 
and John W. Graham, formerly legal officer, 
have been promoted to executive assistant. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: Robert G. Gibson, 
with the company since 1936 and more 
recently supervisor of field accounts, has 
been appointed comptroller of general 
agencies. 

Victor J. Butts, district manager of the 
Greater New York territory, has been 
named district manager at Flushing, N. Y. 
succeeding the late Maurice Stolzman. In 
turn John P. Hennessey, who was district 
manager at Salem, Mass., became regional 
manager of the Greater New York territory. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


The following district managerial changes 
have been announced: Lawrence A. Ursini 
from Torrington, Conn. to Waterbury, 
Conn. succeeding Arthur L. Wholey, re- 
tiring; Edward J. Belair to succeed Mr. 
Ursini; Andrew M. Cronin to Salem, Mass., 
Charles F. Bryson to Dorchester and 
Leonard B. Rhodes from assistant district 
manager at Corpus Christi, Texas to dis- 
trict manager at Beaumont. 


William R. Bagg, C.L.U., formerly as- 
sistant general agent in Chicago, has been 
named general agent at Fort Worth, Texas. 


x * * 


Life & Casualty: J. P. Byrne, who joined 
the companv as an agent and most recently 
was superintendent of agencies, has been 
elected agency vice president. 

The following year-end promotions were 
announced in December: C. S. Gay, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1932, to auditor 


of Industrial Auditing Department succeed- 
ing L. I. Safley, retired; H. C. Preuett to 
manager of Agents Record Division; Way- 
man L. Dean to manager of the Home 
Office District and J. Marston Crump to 
manager of the Nashville No. 3 District. 


Se Ra 


Life Association of America: Manuel M. 
Gorman, who joined the Association in 
1949 as assistant counsel specializing in 
anti-trust questions, has been elected as- 
sistant general counsel. 


ro 


Life of Georgia: Mrs. Christine McEachern 
Smith, 50, chairman of the board, died on 
December 17 last. Mrs. Smith was the 
daughter of the co-founder of the com- 
pany, J. N. McEachern, Sr. 

Walter McElreath, instrumental in the 
formation of the company and legal counsel, 
died on December 6 at the age of 84. 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?”’ 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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Life of Virginia: Attis E. Crowe, in the 
business many years and most rec: ntly 
associate manager of the New York Liie 
Agency in Atlanta, Georgia, has been na» yod 
assistant to Willis J. Milner, Jr, C.L vy. 
vice president in charge of ordinary 
agencies. 


~ * * 


London Life: R. H. Freeman, city manager 
for the company in Toronto, has been 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
Managers’ Association in Toronto. 


x * * 


Manhottan Life: Felix A. Calbi, in the busi- 
ness many years, has been named genera] 
agent for the company in Olean, N. Y. 


x~* * * 


Manufacturers Life: The following pro- 
motions have recently been announced: A. 
Kinch, W. T. Thorpe,, K. G. McNab to 
agency vice presidents; G. L. Holmes, 
F.S.A. to vice president and actuary; R. E. 
Dowsett, to vice president and secretary: 
5S. M. Thompson to vice president and 
treasurer; D. R. MacLeod, F.S.A. to as- 
sistant actuary; K. 7. Moore to agency 
executive secretary and W. G. Rice to 
agency secretary. 


x* * * 


Metropolitan Life: J. H. Kavanagh (1925) 
has been promoted to Canadian regional 
manager of the company’s group insurance 
division with headquarters in Montreal. 
Frank C. Lowe (1939) has been pro- 
moted to 3rd vice president succeeding 
George Gove, retired. Mr. Lowe has been 
supervisor of the administration of the 
eight residential communities which the 
company has built in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Alexandria, Va. 


x~* * * 


Mutual Benefit: Paul J. Quillin, with the 
company since 1936 and associate general 
agent in Milwaukee since 1950, has been 
named general agent there in partnership 
with Frank C. Hughes, C.LU. 

Lyford B. MacEwen has been named 
general agent for New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Northeastern Massachusetts with 
headquarters at Nashua, N. H. Mr. Mac- 
Ewen, who joined the company in 1932, 
thereby succeeds William E. Johnson, who 
has asked to be relieved of managerial 
duties. Mr. Johnson became general agent 
in 1927. 


x * * 


Mutual Trust Life: Norman H. Benson, a 
general agent for the company in Chicago 
since 1950, has been named to a similar 
post in Ripon, Wisconsin, where he will 
build a pew agency. As his successor, 
August T. Nilson, formerly a field super- 
visor, has been named to the Chicago post. 

Donald P. Bergquist, with the Home Life 
since the end of the war, has been named 
manager at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Robert E. Bushell, with the Equitable 
Society for the past 7 years, has been 
named general agent in the newly estab- 
lished agency in Columbus, Ohio. 

Raymond H. Richmond, in the business 
since 1948 with the Prudential, has been 
named district manager at Joliet, Illinois. 
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Nationa! Bankers Life: Richard H. Arnold, 
in the business since 1936, has been named 
life insurance supervisor, marking the com- 
pany’s plan for large scale expansion in the 
life insurance field in the 11 states in which 
it operates. 


x * * 


National Old Line: The following promo- 
tions have been announced: Lee Kelone, Jr., 
chief underwriter, to chief underwriter and 
assistant secretary and Russell L. King, 
actuary, to actuary and assistant secretary. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: James B. Mcintosh, 
for 6 years a security analyst for the com- 
pany, has been appointed an administrative 
assistant. In his new position he will be 
primarily responsible to president O. Kelley 
Anderson, 

A. Wesley Steer, C.L.U., (1931) and 
Albert Whale (1946) have been named 
general agents in Parkersburg, W. Va. and 
Oklahoma City, respectively. Mr. Steer 
succeeds Ray C. Roberts, general agent 
since 1928, who has become general agent 
emeritus, while Mr. Whale is establishing a 
new agency. 

George C. Behrns, with the company 
since 1935 and agency manager in Chicago 
since 1950, has been promoted to general 
agent there. 


x * *® 


New York Life: Leland F. Lyons, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1930 and most 
recently manager at Philadelphia, has been 
appointed assistant vice president in charge 
of group sales. In this capacity he succeeds 
Paul Norton, who had been temporarily 
assigned to that post. 

At the same time Robert Purdy, regional 
manager for the Northeastern division of 
the group department with headquarters 
in Boston, has joined the company’s home 
office group sales staff as manager. 

Vernon V. Van Leuven, formerly a super- 
intendent of agencies in the home office and 
previous to that manager in Milwaukee, 
has been named to head a new unit in the 
company’s Western division, with head- 
quarters in Denver. G. Thomas McElwrath, 
C.LU. (1934) has been named to succeed 
Mr. Van Leuven in the home office. 

The following transfers and promotions 
have been announced: Luther M. Byrd, 
C.LU. to manager, Atlanta; G. Thomas 
McElwrath, C.L.U. to superintendent of 
agencies in the home office; Jack E. Branch, 
Jr. CL.U. to associate manager, Atlanta; 
Charles E.. Woods to assistant manager, 
Macon district office; Calvin W. Cherry, Jr. 
to manager, Savannah; Howard H. Conley, 
Jr. to manager, Birmingham; Lonnie L. 
Jones to manager, Shreveport; Robert W. 
Campbell to manager, Jackson, Miss.; 
Clinton Montz to manager, New Orleans; 
Charles A. Gogreve, Jr. and John M. 
Cochran to associate managers, New 
Orleans; Wm. G. Wilson, C.L.U. to man- 
ager, Reading replacing Gus Kachele, who 
is retiring; Hilbert W. Reynolds to man- 
ager, Johnstown; Robert S. Hussey to 
manager, Philadelphia; Leland F. Lyons, 
CLU. to home office as assistant vice 
president in charge of group sales; George 
E. O’Connor to manager, Hempstead, L. I.; 
George W. Ferrick, C.L.U. to manager, 
Rhode Island branch; Guy N. Ducharme to 
manager of the new branch office in 
Ottawa. 

Roland B. Burch, formerly manager of 
the Nashville branch office, has retired and 
has been succeeded by L. Cleve Brown. 
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THE REASONS WHY-— 


OUR AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM IS EXPANDING 


GOOD MEN CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 


SELLING COMPLETE PROTECTION PLANS 
ALL UNDER ONE CONTRACT 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


EXCELLENT TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
DUE TO OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM 


OUR BUILDERS OF MEN PLAN HELPS OUR MEN SUCCEED 


RALPH E. KIPLINGER 
PRESIDENT 


GEORGE L. HAMLIN, C.L.U. 
AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


OUR SECOND HALF CENTURY 


“The Progredsaue 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Since 190] 


New associate managers are: Charles O. 
Clark, Jr., in the Kentucky branch office, 
and G. William Eppley, in the Indianapolis 
branch office. 

Teddy E. Penland and R. Paxton Cole- 
man have been appointed training super- 
visors of the Southeastern division and will 
be located in the home office. 


x * * 


North American Accident: Lew F. Gras, in 
the business since 1935 and for the past 
six years assistant agency director, has been 
named general agent for the Rocky Moun- 
tain area with headquarters in Denver. 


- 2 


Northwestern Mutual: Paul E. Burke, Jr., 
with the company since 1938, has been 
named general agent in Utica, N. Y. suc- 
ceeding S. Newton Kenyon, who has re- 
tired after 36 years of service. 


LIFE COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 





Northwestern National: Homer G. Hewitt, 
C.L.U., for more than 25 years head of 
the company’s sales operations in Texas, 
retired January 9th and was succeeded by 
Mitchell Cantrell, C.L.U., who has _ been 
with the organization since 1934. Hedley 
V. Jackson, C.L.U. was named assistant 
manager and Frank L. Golden is supervisor. 

E. Bruce Gay, assistant manager of the 
East South Dakota Agency since 1948, has 
been appointed manager succeeding Nels 
B. Arveson, who retired on December 31st. 


x * * 


Occidental of California: Stewart L. Hall, 
in the business for nearly 20 years in 
various field capacities, has been named 
assistant director of field training. 

The following changes in the Group De- 
partment have recently been announced: 
Miss Josephine Beers, F.S.A., Group 
Actuary, succeeding H. R. A. McCorkle, 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


resignea; Robert A. Scanlan to regional 
group supervisor with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a ee 


Ohio National: Harold C. Hill, with the 
company since 1937 and manager of the 
agency at Sandusky, Ohio since 1945, has 
been named general agent there, succeed- 
ing his father, George C. Hill, whose asso- 
ciation with the company dates back to 
1917. This is the first time in the history 
of the Ohio National that a son has suc- 
ceeded his father as general agent. 


ea a 


Pacific Mutual Life: Ray E. Walden, for 
the past six years field representative for 
the company, has been named general 
agent at Newark, N. J. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Robert C. Wellshear, 
in the business since 1937, has been named 
general agent in Wichita Falls, Texas. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Dr. John K. Ruggles, Jr. 
has joined the medical staff succeeding Dr. 
Earl J. Kuenster, who is moving to Cali- 
fornia to establish a private practice. 
Robert E. Little, in the business since 
1925 and most recently general agent for 
the Columbian National in San Francisco, 
has been named general agent for the Paul 
Revere Life in that city, where he succeeds 


Walter F. Pursche, who will continue as a 
personal producer. 

Carl C. Machemer, with the company 
since 1949, has been named general agent 
in Baltimore, Md. succeeding C. E. Boner, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


& = 2 


Penn Mutual: Starr Northrop, formerly 
general agent in Denver, has been named 
general agent at Harrisburg. C. D. Maier, 
formerly general agent in Oklahoma City, 
succeeded Mr. Northrop in Denver, and 
Robert M. Lovett, formerly sales super- 
visor, was named general agent in Okla- 
homa City. 

John V. Murphy, Jr., with the company 
since 1948 and Raymond M. Donovan, Jr., 
with the company since 1949, have been 
named general agents in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia and Toledo, Ohio, respectively. 


x* * * 


Postal Life: Harry Goldstein, in the business 
many years, has been named general agent 
and established a new office at 54 Church 
Street, Hartford, Conn. This is the third 
general agency established by the company 
in that state since last February. 
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Prudential: Harry J. Kneip, with the com- 
pany since 1941, has been promoted to 
manager at the Albuquerque, New Mexico 
district agency succeeding Pierce H. Smith 
(1935), who was transferred to Inglewood, 
California district agency. 
Lawrence F. Wittenauer 

Emmons W. Coogan (1946) 


(1933) 
have 


and 
been 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM IS INCOM- 
PLETE WITHOUT NON-CANCELLABLE AND 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE THAT CONTAINS 
AMONG OTHER VITAL QUALITIES 
i. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 
RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PROTEC- 
TION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MassaAcHuseTTs INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston . Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 

















named managers of District Office \o. 3 in 
Cincinnati and the newly establis!. d office 
in San Jose, California. 

x * * 
Southland Life: John E. Mangru», with 
the company since 1933 and most recently 


assistant treasurer, has been elected a vice 
president. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life (Mass.): Allin B. 7 urney 
previously home office representative in the 
Cleveland Group Office, has been trans. 
ferred in the same capacity to the New 
York Group Office. Succeeding him in the 
Cleveland Group Office is Benjamin G. 
Thayer, who tor the last year and a half. 
has been manager of the group department 
of another Eastern company. 

T. E. G. Greenlund, in the business since 
1936 with the Penn Mutual, has been named 
general agent for Central Pennsylvania. 
with headquarters in Harrisburg. In this 
capacity he succeeds Paul C. Snyder, who 
is continuing as associate general agent and 
will devote his entire time to personal 
business. 


x * *® 


Sun Life of America: Jay Poss, with the 
company since 1945, has been named man- 
ager of the newly established 
Columbus, Ohio. 


office in 


x~ * * 


Travelers: George Malcolm-Smith, assistant 
manager of the publicity department, has 
been named editor of “Protection,” Amer- 
ica’s oldest house organ, succeeding L. K. 
Porritt, who is relinquishing the editorial 
reins after 25 years upon the advice of 
his doctor. Mr. Porritt will, however. 
continue to serve in an advisory capacity. 

At the same time, “Protection” had its 
face lifted and the new format calls for two 
colors and an 8% x 11 page size. 

Originally known as “The Travelers 
Record,” the publication first appeared in 
March, 1865 and was conceived by James 
G. Batterson, first president of the com- 
pany, as a device to publicize his new 
organization. For almost forty vears the 
magazine enjoyed general circulation since 
it was free and there were few national 
magazines in the country. Among the con- 
tributors were William Lloyd Garrison. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, and 
Thomas Nast. 

Henry G. Williams, manager at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, has been transferred in similar 
capacity to Ottawa, Ontario. At the same 
time Jack C. Loose, assistant manager, 
Central City Office in Philadelphia, was 
promoted to manager at New Haven, Conn. 


x * * 


Union Mutual Life: Arnold Siegel, in the 
business since 1932 and most recently as- 
sistant manager of the Madison Avenue, 
New York City branch of the Connecticut 
General, has been named manager of a 
newly established agency in downtown New 
York City, with headquarters at 45 John 
Street. 


x * * 
United States Life: /. Stanley Husid, in 
the business since 1936, has been namvi 


manager of the newly opened branch 
Trenton, N. J. 
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AETNA LIFE 


Non-Par Rate Reduction 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company of Harttord, 
Conn. has announced a reduction in premium rates 
applicable to new policies on nearly all its non-participat- 
ing life insurance plans. 

Rates for preferred life and single premium policies, 
and the rates at a few ages for term insurance, double 
protection and family income plans, remain unchanged. 
Premium rates on a few policies, mainly short term 
endowment plans, have been increased slightly. 

No changes have been made in policy forms, non- 
forfeiture values, settlement options or annuity rates. 


Specimen Rates 


Ordinary 20 Payment 20 Year 
Life Life Endowment 
\ge 20) $13.74 $24.64 $45.97 
30 18.37 30.03 46.47 
40 25.65 37.09 48.08 
50 37.90 47.00 52.57 
60 59.18 63.49 65.30 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Increases Dividend Scale 


\ revision, effective in 1952, of the scale of dividends 
for all participating life insurance contracts currently in 
force was announced in December by Frazar B. Wilde, 
president of Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 

‘Under the new scale,” Mr. Wilde said, “the com- 
pany’s total dividend payments to be distributed among 
policyholders will be approximately 22 per cent greater 
than in 1951. They will be approximately 10% per cent 
vreater than would have been distributed under the 
revious scale. The new dividend amounts to be paid 

individual policyholders will depend upon their types 
' policies. Most of the increase in dividends will be at 
he higher ages.” 

“The interest rate on dividends left with the company 
0 accumulate and the interest rate on funds left with 
the company under settlement options will both con- 
tinue to be 3 per cent, except where higher rates are 
guaranteed in the contract.” 


For February, 1952 
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Reduces Rates 


Offering for the first time in the history of life insur- 
ance rate-making a relatively greater reduction in 
premium cost to older persons than to those of younger 
ages, Frazar B. Wilde, president of the company has 
also announced lower rates for a broad range of policy 
contracts. The reductions in premiums every year will 
range up to / percent of the previous schedule, he said. 


“Our new rate structure directly reflects the con- 
tinuing improvement in the general health of the nation, 
which has been most notable, in recent years, among 
persons in the middle and older age groups,” Mr. Wilde 
continued. ‘The reductions are unique in the history 
of life insurance rate-making because they provide for 
the first time relatively larger benefits to older persons 
than to the younger groups.” 


illustrations 


Pointing out that a change of as little as ™% of | 
percent in the interest rate can affect the cost of insur- 
ance On many premiums by as much as 10 percent, Mr. 
Wilde continued : 


“Every policyholder has a tremendous stake in fair 
and equitable interest rates throughout our economy. 
Twenty-five years ago we were able to earn more than 
5 percent on our investments. Today the figure is close 
to 3 percent. Were it not for the significant improve- 
ment in the life expectancy of the American people, and 
particularly of those in the older age group, premiums 
would have had to be raised as much as 40 percent. 


‘Through our regular procedure of continually study- 
ing statistics of our own policyholders and reviewing 
other modern mortality tables, we have confirmed in 
our latest mortality table a trend which supports our 
decision.” 


Illustrative of these savings to the public is a com- 
parison of the new and old guaranteed cost annual pre- 
miums for $10,000 insurance under two popular plans. 


Age at ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Issue Old New Old New 
25 $165.60 $157.90 $284.00 $271.30 
35 222.40 216.50 341.50 333.90 
45 323.50 309.80 432.00 416.30 
55 494.90 470.10 572.80 531.60 
65 802.70 756.50 828.80 781.20 
65 

















“The Provident States” are 


Preparing for National Defense 


Wheat, rye, flax and live stock, are NORTH 
DAKOTA'S principal products for defense. 
North Dakota will help od armies of fighting 
men, workers in factories—all the people of 
America. 


North Dakota is justly proud of its contribution 
to the Union; and the Provident is proud of 
the fact that more North Dakotans are in- 
sured in our company than in any other. 
People in our state like “home grown prod- 
ucts,"’ like the Provident Life. That's only one 
reason why we provide more “Provident Pro- 
tection’ in our home state than any other 


company. 
tHe PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hespita!iiatien 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 


“The Provident Stetes” 
North Dakota —South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington — Oregon — Montane 





President 





























Kstablished .. . 





The outstanding service rendered by 
Monumental Agents throughout the 
years has established an excellent 
reputation for this Company among 


its many thousands of policy-owners. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 


CHARTERED 
1858 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Policy Changes 


Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Penna. announced 
number of changes effective January first. These inciude 
new policy contract forms, liberalization of provis Ons, 
reduced premium rates and numerous extensions of 
coverage. 

Provisions in practically all policies provide for 
change to higher premium plan within three years on 
payment of net differences of premiums plus 5° in- 
terest, and after three vears on payment of 105°. of 
reserve difference. 

A liberalized reinstatement provision permits re- 
instatement on payment of overdue premium within 
[5 days of lapse. 

A new provision in the contract form detines classes 
of beneficiary and the order they will follow, thus 
simplifying preparation of designation of beneficiary 
forms. The assignment provision has been expanded to 
eliminate need for change of beneficiary designation 
when policy is assigned. 


Disability Income—$10 a month 


Disability Income (issued to men only) will be 
written for $10 a month per $1,000 face amount on all 
permanent plans. 

Maximum limit on disability income benefit will be 
$250 monthly ; and $400 monthly in all companies. 

The waiver portion of this income and waiver benefit 
continues in effect to age 60 with the income coverage 
terminating at age 55; premium for the provision ceases 
at age 55. 

Premium rates for the disability income benefit will 
be figured on a lower loading factor. 


Disability Waiver—for Women 


Rates on Disability Waiver for women will be the 
same as for men; the benefit will be offered to em- 
ployed women on the same basis as men; the coverage 
extends to age 60 and will not terminate upon marriage. 

Maximum age at issue is 55. 


Term Rates Down 


Premium rates on policies issued after January Ist 
will be lower at all ages on the five-year renewable and 
convertible term, on 10-year convertible term and on 
the Automatic Term and Life Plan. 


Broader Coverage Available 


Reference to aviation restrictions has been removed 
from disability riders. 

Single Premium Endowments will be taken for dura- 
tions as short as 15 years. 

Additional Term Rider wil] now be issued up to age 
55 inclusive, rather than the present age 45, with the 
term period running to the policy anniversary nearest 
age 65 .. . for younger ages at issue the Rider will 


continue on its present basis of 20 years. Conversion 
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privilege will be available for 10 years after issue or to 
age 00 if earlier. 

Automatic Term and Life plan, Yearly Decreasing 
Term plan, and Family Income and Mortgage Protec- 
tion Riders will be issued on substandard basis up to 
the Company’s limit of 200% mortality. 

Maximum limits on Term Insurance to women and 
on Retirement Annuity contract have been raised. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


ay * “or 


The paid-in capital stock of The Franklin Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Illinois was increased 
from $2,312,500 to $3,468,750 by the payment of a 50% 
stock dividend following approval by stockholders at 
the annual meeting on February 6. Prior to the stock 
dividend the cash dividend had been increased to 90¢ 
per share, payment having been made on January 21 
to stockholders of record January 10. 

The company continues to register phenomenal gains 
in outstanding insurance. During 1951 a net increase 
of more than $200,000,000 was recorded and at year 
end the company had in excess of $1,130,000,000 of 
issued coverage. Operations of the company now em- 
brace 43 states, the Territory of Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia, with additional expansion contemplated 
in the near future. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Group A. & H. Increases 


Rate increases on John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company group accident and health coverages, 
affecting new business only, went into effect on Jan. 
1, 1952, according to Vice-Pres. Clarence W. Wyatt. 
On existing policies, experience rating will be used as 
formerly, 

Mr. Wyatt referred to the decreasing margin between 
gross premium and net cost. “In recent years the rate 
structure,” he pointed out, “has taken a downward 
course while claim losses and costs have turned up- 
wards. Increased wages and costs of materials have 
offset the substantial savings effected through recent 
improvements in administrative techniques. Higher 
claim losses have resulted from the effect of inflation 
upon hospital, surgical and medical costs, and from the 
changing ideas as to what constitutes an acceptable 
standard of hospital service and medical care. It would 
also appear that accident and sickness benefits, which 
have become increasingly a part of the basic wage 
pattern, have contributed toward this situation.” 

Such current influences, stated Mr. Wyatt, as the 
new and unexpected contingencies created by state 
compulsory disability benefit laws, and the entrance 
of marginal workers into industry due to a defense 
economy, also narrow the margin between gross pre- 
miums and net cost. 
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Wiany good Producers 

| are 
making MORE MONEY in 
Small and medium size 
cities without selling more 
policies than before! 
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A complete line of: 


“COME 


checident cttegs 
Sickness eHospitalization 


Opportunities in Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Ohio. Write to me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Supt. of Agents 


M UTUAL SAVIN GS 


coal 
M/S SOURIS FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 









St. Louis 1, Mo. 


812 Olive St. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL 
A. & H. Field 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company en- 
tered the accident and sickness insurance field January 
1 with noncancellable, guaranteed renewable to age 65 
disability insurance and a special coverage featuring 
commercial accident and sickness insurance sold with 
life insurance in one package. The announcement and 
the presentation of policy plans and sales tools were 
made at the company’s Agency Management confer- 
ence held at the home office in Fort Wayne in December. 

This step is in line with the company’s program of 
extending its service to clients while broadening the 
market for company representatives. The Lincoln Na- 
tional is one of the first major life insurance companies 
to enter the noncancellable disability insurance field. 


Features 


The Lincoln National’s four noncancellable guaran- 
teed renewable disability insurance policies will provide 
a broad range of coverage. One policy provides total 
disability-income for as long as ten years if the dis- 
ability results from sickness, and for life if the result of 
accident. Three other noncancellable guaranteed re- 
newable policies provide accident and sickness coverage 
for periods of 60, 36, or 15 months with the option of 
lifetime accident benefits at an additional premium. 
Waiting periods range from 14 to 90 days on sickness 
coverages, and from first day to 90 days on accident 
protection. Hospital benefit riders providing additional 
income while hospitalized may be added to any of the 
four plans. 

The Lincoln National will also issue three non- 
cancellable guaranteed renewable accident policies which 
are similar to the accident and sickness policies but 
provide accident indemnity only. Benefit periods are 
for 36 or 60 months or for life. The hospital benefit 
rider may be added to these contracts also. 

All noncancellable guaranteed renewable policies are 
nonaggregate and nonprorating, and are sold on the 





level premium basis with waiver of premiums © (er 90 
days of total disability. 

In addition, the company will issue two cot vercial 
accident and sickness policies to be sold concirrcntly 
with life insurance contracts as a package. One pro- 
vides accident benefits for life and sickness inde: nity 
for two years with a waiting period of fourteen da\s on 
both coverages. The other has a limit of two years on 
accident benefits and one year for sickness, with a wait- 
ing period of seven days. The hospital benefit rider is 


available on both policies at additional premium 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Lithgow President 


The Board of Directors of The Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company has announced that J. H. Lithgow, 
Vice-President since 1944, has been elected president 
of the company succeeding the late M. RK. Gooderham. 
C. S. Band, a Director of the Company since November 
1938, has been elected a Vice-President. 

Mr. Lithgow began his career with the Manufacturers 
Life in 1908 as a clerk in the Actuarial Department. He 
served in the Canadian Field Artillery tor two years 
during World War I, and shortly after his return from 
overseas in 1919 was appointed Assistant Actuary. In 
1924 he was appointed Actuary, in 1930 Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager and Actuary, in 1931 General Manager 
and Actuary and in 1935 General Manager. He became 
a member of the Board of Directors in 1936, and 8 years 
later was elected Vice-President and General Manager. 

Mr. Lithgow is widely known in Canadian financial 
circles, and is presently serving as a Director of Cor- 
porate Investors Ltd.; of Sentinel Securities of Canada 
Ltd.; and of the Chartered Trust Company. 

Mr. Band is prominent in the Canadian business 
world, being Chairman of the Board of Canadian Surety 
Company and President of (Goderich Elevator and 
Transit Company Ltd. He is a Director of Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Ltd., and Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation. 
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ae Chairman of the Board 








E. H. HENNING 
Vice-Chairman 


| CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 


All forms of Life # Accident % Health 


WILBUR M. JOHNSON | 
President | 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
New Rate Books 


The new rate books of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., contain some fea- 
tures found in few, if any, rate books, according to 
company spokesmen. Illustrative material for all con- 
tracts at all ages, plus Social Security and National 
Service life insurance information, are contained in a 
pocket-sized book which some agents have said “will 
save more than 33° of our time in preparing proposal 
forms.” In addition to a complete index, the illustration 
book is thumb-indexed for quick reference when talking 
with a prospect and ease in quoting figures at his exact 
age. Premium rates, policy values, dividends and in- 
terest rate results, monthly life incomes and other in- 
formation are contained in the 904 pages, printed on 
Kible paper and bound in maroon fabricoid to lie flat 
it any open page. 

This pocket-sized book for agents has been dupli- 
cated in king size (enlarged about three times, in two 
volumes) for use by agency office personnel who pre- 
pare sales illustrations. 


Second Book 


Another pocket-sized book of 700 pages, similarly 
bound, contains guaranteed rates, values and _ tables, 
plus information less frequently required by agents. 
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“We feel as if we're living in a dream since we discovered the Minnesota Mutual! 

“Soon after Bill was discharged from the Armed Forces, he found a job driving a 
gas truck. After 3 years of this, we realized that in order to care properly for David 
and Cheryl, he should begin some enterprise of his own. 

‘It was then a Minnesota Mutual representative sold us insurance using the Com- 
pany’s Organized Sales Plan. He not only sold us insurance but also sold Bill on the 


“With the help of the Minnesota Mutual’s marvelous sales tools, Bill found the 
right job for him—the one that has fulfilled the promises of everything we've planned 


Bill Zurilgen’s paid business totaled $753,060 in only 92 months. Bill's a staunch advocate 
of the revised Success-O-Graph. If you want to know how Bill Zurilgen does it, write. There's 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“FIRST A SATISFIED 
BUYER - NOW AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC SELLER” 


says Mrs. W. E. Zurilgen 
Chowchilla, California 


Organized 1880 








Intensive work has been carried on for the past eight 
months in preparing the thousands of calculations re- 
quired to offer such complete information at all ages, 
and in solving with the printer the technical difficulties 
involved. During the past two vears field ideas on what 
such a book should contain were received and, with the 
cooperation of other life insurance companies, the con- 
tents and arrangements of other rate books were studied. 
As the project progressed and the format was being 
determined, agents again were asked their opinions. 

Only three machines in the U. S. were found capable 
of folding for binding the light weight paper, to keep 
within the narrow margins of tolerance so two facing 
pages of printed columns of figures could easily be 
followed across the pages. The Wisdom Press, as 
publisher, is credited by the Mutual Benefit Life as 
having done an outstanding piece of work in producing 
a very clear and readable page according to the specif- 
cations laid out. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Loan Rates Going Up 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
announced in December that because of a general rise in 
interest rates and in cost of operations, interest rates 
on policy loans will be increased slightly, effective 
January 1, 1953. In addition, the company announced 





(Continued on the next page) 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


that effective immediately, policyholders paying pre- 
mitums in advance will receive 2 discount of 2%, instead 
of 144% as heretofore. 

The new rates, which still compare favorably with 
those the company is entitled to charge under its con- 
tracts, are 5% on the first $1,000 of a loan; 4% on the 
next $1,500 of a loan, and 312% on any excess over 
$2,500. The present rates are 5% on the first $750 of 
a loan; 4% on the next $750, and 3% on any excess 
over $1,500. 

The Mutual Life voluntarily reduced its policy loan 
interest rates in September, 1946, from the rates called 
for in the policies, to a sliding scale of rates, depending 
on the size of the loan. The company, however, re- 
served the right to increase rates at any time after giving 
notice to borrowers. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


College Grants 


To emphasize the many career aspects of the life 
insurance business and to stimulate its professional 
relationships, the New York Life Insurance Company 
is making grants to five universities, it was announced 
last month by Devereux C. Josephs, president. The 
universities receiving the grants are Butler University, 
University of North Carolina, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, and University of Con- 
necticut. 

The grants are $5,000 to each university, and it is 
expected that they will be renewed annually over a 
three year period. 

Mr. Josephs said that the Company is interested in 
stimulating the quality, supply and training of men and 
women entering all phases of the life insurance business, 
and to encourage professional insurance education and 
research. “It is our belief that the best point of 
leverage to produce such desirable ends is at the college 
level where men and women who are interested will 





have an opportunity to learn something of the 


ines 

and be trained for future usefulness, or wher aul 

men already in the business might return for rei resher 
studies, he added. 

The five universities will use the grants in ious 


ways. For example, in addition to providing for sc\iolar 
ships and additional staff and courses, the funds will be 
used for such purposes as research on bridging the gap 
between the classroom and a life insurance career, and 
to provide for graduate fellowships for research on 
attitudes of graduating seniors to various job oppor- 
tunities with special emphasis on careers 1n life insur- 
ance. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Wells Acting President 


R. G. Stagg, president and member of the Board of 
Directors of Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
for the past four years, resigned, effective December 31, 
Differences of opinion on policies with respect to group 
accident and health insurance operations, were reported 
to be the reason for Mr. Stagg’s resignation. 

George W. Wells, formerly 
elected acting president of the company and a member 
of the Board of Directors and Executive Commiittee. 
He is charged with full executive authority in the opera- 
tion of the business. 

Mr. Stagg joined the company as vice president and 
actuary in August, 1946, and was elected president a 
year later, succeeding ©. J. Arnold who became chair- 
man of the board. Since then Northwestern National's 
insurance in force has grown by almost $300,000,000 
and now exceeds a billion dollars, with assets well over 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. Stagg has made no announcement of his future 
plans. He is prominent in the Society of Actuaries 
and is one of the few fellows of the British Institute 
of Actuaries in this country. He has just completed a 
term as a director of the Life Insurance Association of 
America and was elected a director of the Institute 
of Life Insurance at its annual meeting in New York in 
December. 


vice president, was 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


7 


Do you feel others are passing you by on the road to success— 
getting agency plums while you stay “on the shelf’? You want to 
keep on progressing, knowing you are.getting somewhere. But how? 
Standard Life can show you. We not only help prepare you, but are 
starting lucrative, independent general agencies in many localities. 
Don't bog down .. . get on the beam. Write me for details. 


~- Hany VU. Wade, President 
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a ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 
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sur- Lincoln National is now in the accident and sickness 
insurance field. The LNL man sells noncancellable, 
guaranteed renewable to 65 disability insurance and a 
special coverage featuring commercial accident and sick- 
ness insurance sold with life insurance in one package. 
LNL’s accident and sickness insurance, added to our 
already broad insurance coverage, is another reason 
for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 
d of field men. 
lis 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
was ~ 
we INSURANCE COMPANY 
tee. Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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air- PACIFIC MUTUAL parable to group medical programs in large firms. 
al’s A combination of the plans will now give smaller 
JOO) Baby Group groups of employees and dependents an adequate wel- 
- ee - 7 flare package plan. 
_ Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company has an- | ‘“" package plan 
nounced a new plan of Group Life Insurance designed 
ie especially for the vast number of employers with just PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
~~ 10 to 24 employees. 
“se In making the announcement, Vice President Ralph New Home Office 
r J. Walker pointed out that in addition to non-medical The dedicat; a , fice build; ; 
. and other true group life features, the “10 to 24” plan | . . ", — poo edhe 4.30 > Ae " 1; = ty 
> ~ ‘- . - , ~ l “J < i ¢ “ = + c . / 
- offers dependent life insurance for the employee's ncia fgg phen. 4 With er err" = 
IH 7; , . | anal St., .\ew ans, La. S > DN son 
wife or husband and children; and an accidental death Canal st., New Urieans, La a ees 
henefit is added for the employee equal to the cer- (Continued on the next page) 
sail titicate’s face amount of group life. 
In developing a plan for the employer who may 
have a small clerical staff, Pacific Mutual has worked 
out a streamlined administrative system which greatly 
simplifies enrollment, administration, and billing pro- 
cedures, 
0 
9 | Also Medical 
e Simultaneous with the announcement, the company 
. released a conveniently packaged “10 to 24 Group 
life” sales kit for agents and brokers, including in- 
struction manuals for selling the program, illustrative 
sales pieces and enrollment material. 
Complement to the new group life plan is Pacific 
Mutual’s Prepaid Medical kit, for groups of 10 to 24, 
offering hospital, surgical, medical, diagnostic x-ray and 
laboratory, additional accident and polio coverage, com- 
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Pan-American—Continued 


looking on, the ceremonies opened with a presentation 
of the colors by the Eagle Explorers of Troop 21 of 
the Boy Sceuts of America and the raising of the flag 
to the tune of the Star Spangled Banner. With Presi- 
dent Crawford H. Ellis presiding he introduced the 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, STD, Arch- 
bishop of Louisiana to give the Invocation. Following 
the invocation President Ellis introduced the Honorable 
Karl K. Long, Governor of the State of Louisiana who 
made an address of welcome to the delegates and to 
the guests. Following Governor Long’s welcome to 
Louisiana the Honorable de Lesseps S. Morrison, 
Mayor of the City of New Orleans, was then introduced 
and gave his welcome to New Orleans. The Honorable 
Wade O. Martin, Jr., Secretary of State and Insur- 
ance Commissioner for the State of Louisiana was 
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then introduced and made a short address cone -aty- 
lating the Pan-American Life Insurance Compaty oy 
its progress during the past forty years. 


President Ellis again took the rostrum and this : je 
gave his Dedication address. In his address he tra. ed 
the history of the Pan-American and spoke of ‘he 


great future that lies ahead of the company as well as 
a bit about the beauty and efficiency of the company’s 
home office building. President Ellis then introduced 
Dr. Edward G. Simmons, executive vice-president of 
the company who in turn welcomed the delegates and 
guests and spoke of some of the outstanding events 
that have taken place since the founding of the co 
pany. Dr. Marion Souchon, vice-president and medi 
cal director was then introduced and he in turn spoke 
of some of his experiences since the founding of the 
Pan-American. 


That evening at 8:00 P.M. the delegates, Home (ftice 
Officials, Home Offce emplovees and guests attended 
the President’s Reception at the New Orleans Country 
Club. Immediately following the formal reception, gen 
eral dancing commenced to the tunes of one of New 
Orleans’ outstanding orchestras. 


On Tuesday morning, January 8, 1952, a breakfast 
was held honoring the members of the United States 
Dynamo Club and the members of the Central and 
South American Dynamo Club, Pan-American’s Clubs 
whose membership is made up of top producers, at 
9:00 A.M. in the Dynamo Room at the Jung Hotel 


New Vice Presidents 


President Ellis announced on December 24th the 
appointment of three new Vice-Presidents for the com 
pany. They are S. S. Goldman as vice-president and 
general counsel; Joseph W. Hughes as vice-president 
and controller and Dr, Reynold C. Voss as vice-presi 
dent and associate medical director. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Brokerage Business 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart 
ford, Conn., has announced that it will underwrite 
brokerage business from established insurance agents 
and is also liberalizing its requirements on surplus 
line business from regular agents of other companies. 


The company is making Z line of contracts available 
for brokerage purposes which covers a broad range. 
Policies include a complete line of Retirement Income, 
Double Family Income, and Economic Protective Life 
~a low cost annual life plan designed to meet the needs 
of the business insurance market. .\ Home Protector 
contract which offers decreasing term insurance to fit 
various types of reducing mortgages, as well as a Five 
Year Term Special featuring minimum cost and con- 
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vertibility within four years is also available. In ad- 
dition, a series of pension trust plans is offered to meet 
the particular needs of this special field. 


Commissions 


A new and more liberal compensation plan for brok- 
erage and surplus line business also is announced. This 
schedule provides a graded first year commission scale 
up to 55% for ordinary life, and a renewal rate con- 
siderably in excess of nine 5’s. It also provides re- 
newals up to the 14th vear for larger production. The 
combination of a higher renewal rate with more liberal 
first vear commissions gives a return considerably above 
average. 

Disability income and the premium deposit fund 
privilege will be available to brokerage clients. Risks 
involving an aviation hazard or a potential war hazard 
will be considered on the same basis as for Phoenix 
Mutual agents. This same general rule will apply to 
pension trust and to substandard cases. 

The company has also increased the limit for all forms 
of single premium annuities to $50,000. 

In making the announcement, Vice President and 
Agency Manager D. Gordon Hunter commented: 
“Our decision to enter the brokerage field is prompted 
by the rapid growth in this type of business in recent 
years. A major consideration, of course, is the pro- 
tection of our own exclusively full-time sales organiza- 
tion. However, after careful study and conferences with 
our managers, we are convinced that a good volume 
of high quality business can be obtained from others in 
the insurance business without in any way conflicting 
with the welfare and success of our own men. With 
a range of contracts which now includes seventy-six 
ditferent policies, and with a compensation plan which 
is one of the most liberal in the life insurance business, 
we feel we are well equipped to meet the requirements 
of the brokerage and surplus line field.” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Underwriting Liberalization 


\s of January 1 this year, the Provident Mutual 
life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
announced several liberalizations in underwriting rules 
and policy provisions. [In addition, premiums for all 
term plans except those of the decreasing variety have 
been reduced. 

An interesting feature will be included in premium 
waiver coverage, both under the premium waiver only 
provision and the disability income and premium waiver 
provision. ‘This new feature provides that if the in- 
sured becomes disabled under the contract and dis- 
ability continues until the policy anniversary nearest 
his 65th birthday, any policy calling for further pre- 
miums will then automatically become full-paid. There- 
after he would not have to pay any premiums regard- 
less of whether or not he recovers. Also, as far as the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
—_ > - 7 Our — 
and policyholders say we are do- 
wr job—thoroughl 


ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
= Texas and Washington. Write to— 



















































A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Paid Business Sets Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s 
Field produced a record high $74,750,000 


new business in 1951. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were also the largest in the Company’s 


seventy-three year history. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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ONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











CARL A. TIFFANY & Co. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione! Benk Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 















HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES | 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, MLA.LA Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 

M. Wolfman, F.S. W. P. Kelly 

N. A. Moscovitch. A.S.A. Robert Murray 
Franklin 2-4020 

















BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Shering & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


























HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
522 State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicego |, fil. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 

















COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














Provident Mutual—Continued 


premium waiver benefit is concerned, he would be 
spared the necessity of having to prove thereafter that 
he is still disabled. Of course, if the insured had a dis- 
ability income and premium waiver provision, the pay- 
ment of the income would depend on proof of con- 


tinued disability as at present. 


This new feature fits in with Social Security in that 
if the policy became fully paid-up at age 65, and the in- 
sured felt that he no longer needed the life insurance, 
he could surrender the fully paid-up policy for its in- 
creased cash value on the full-paid basis. 

A new rate book has also been provided which com- 
bines under one loose-leaf cover material that had pre- 


viously appeared in three books. 
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Noncan Policies 


in Pittsburgh. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








RELIANCE LIFE 


Noncancellable, guaranteed renewable to age 65 dis- 
ability policies have been added to the other forms ot 
commercial accident and sickness insurance offered by 
the Reliance Life Insuranfe Company of Pittsburgh. 

Reliance has been in the accident and sickness field 
since 1913, ten years after the company was organized 


One of the noncan contracts provides total disability 
income for life from accidental injury and up to ten 
years for sickness with 30-60-90 days waiting periods 
and waiver of premium. Optional benefits are first day 
accident coverage and a hospital benefit rider. 
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HIA LIFE 


Three other contracts provide accident and sickness 
disability income for 60, 36 or 15 months with death 
and dismemberment features, waiting periods varying 
from 14 to 90 days and waiver of premium. Optional 
benefits for each policy are first day accident coverage, 
lifetime accident rider and hospital benefit rider. 

Covering accidental injury only are three noncan 
contracts providing disability income for life, 60 months 
or 36 months with death and dismemberment benefits, 
waiting periods of from none to 30 days and waiver 
of premium, An optional benefit to these policies is a 
hospital benefit: rider. 

All of the new contracts have provisions for partial 
disability benefits for six months following total dis- 
ability. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Plumley President 


1. Ladd Plumley was elected president of State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors on December 18, 1951. Mr. Plumley 
succeeds the late George Avery White. John P. Sedg- 
wick was elected a director and named chairman of the 
l'inance Committee. 

\ graduate of Williams College, Mr. Plumley has 
heen in the life insurance business since 1925. He 
oined State Mutual in 1945 to become head of a newly 

rganized Group Division. He was made a vice presi- 
dent in 1947, a director in 1950 and in March of last 
vear was delegated the responsibilities of the President 


during his absence. 
For February, 1952 











>8 293.00 


Face value of the average of all policies 
placed in force by UNITED LIFE in 1951 
was $8,293.00, and in 1950 UNITED LIFE 
was in sixth position among the Nation’s 
more than 500 life insurance companies with 





an average policy of $7,846.00. 

The scope and added benefits of every 
UNITED LIFE policy provide underwriter 
and policyholder alike with an unusual 
opportunity. 








For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


os UNITED 
a) Weel Me Oe «LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Carpenter President 


\W. C. MeCord resigned as president and director of 
Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas on 
Dec, 21st last and John W. Carpenter, chairman of 
the board of directors was elected president. 

Mr. McCord announced the sale of his stock interest 
in Southland Life to a group of investors, the trans- 
action involving 28,000 shares for a consideration of 
$1,400,000.00. Mr. McCord was chosen president of 
the company in September 1942. Under his manage- 
ment the company enjoyed steady growth and expansion. 

Mr Carpenter has had an active part in the life insur- 
ance business for many years and has continuously 
served as chairman of the board of directors for South- 
land Life and associated companies since 1930. 


UNITED INSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


The United Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
was favorably examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Texas 
as of December 31, 1950 covering the operations of 
the company since December 31, 1947, the date of pre- 
vious examination. The report of the examiners was 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1951 Life 


Reports. 
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Group Coverages—from page 24 


and what law, (b) how far the right 


created will be given effect abroad, 


(c) what remedy will be granted 
for making the right effective. 

With respect to (a), the law un- 
der which contractual right is 
created, courts and text writers or- 
dinarily select one of three places, 
(1) the place of making the con- 
tract, (2) the place of its perform- 
ance, or (3) the place selected by 
the parties as intended to control. 
Most text writers take the view that 
the question whether a contract is 
valid, that is, whether the law an- 
nexes an obligation to perform an 
agreement, is to be determined by 
the law which applies to the acts of 
the parties, that is, by the law of 
the place of contracting. If the law 
at that place annexes an obligation 
to the acts of the parties, the parties 
acquire legal rights to performance 
which no other law has the power 
to take away. In this situation, the 
terms “contract” and “made” must 
be construed as factual events. 

Relating these principles to the 
situation of a group policy issued to 
the trustees of a welfare fund, the 
contract must consist of one or a 
combination of the following instru- 
ments or documents: (a) the orig- 
inal union-employer agreement, 
(b) the trust agreement, (c) the 
application for group insurance, (d) 
the master policy of group insurance, 
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(2) 


am d leszible... Pacific Mutual’s 


complete personal protection plans ARE flexible— more 
flexible; to sell in the first place, and to re-sell if the 
policy owner’s needs change. One reason—they include 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 
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(e) individual certificates, (f) man- 
ual of administrative instructions, if 
any, (g) booklets and other explana- 
tory material. Logically, the union- 
employer agreement and the trust 
instrument are documents prelim- 
inary to the establishment of the 
trust fund and the designation of 
persons having authority to deal 
with the insurer and to contract with 
the insurer. Except as defining the 
authority and capacity of the trustees 
to act, they have no direct relation 
to the group policy as such. 


Location 


Of course, under the present 
weight of authority, individual cer- 
tificates do not constitute part of the 
contract, but are mere recitals of and 
evidence of the insurance. Unless 
a manual of administrative instruc- 
tions departs from the terms of the 
master policy, it is merely an aid 
to performance of the contract and 
is not a part of the contract. By 
this process of elimination there re- 
mains the application and the master 
policy to constitute the contract. 

In determining the place of crea- 
tion of this contract, the only acts 
to be considered are those specifi- 
cally relating to the negotiation for 
the group policy. Under normal 
conditions these acts will involve 
negotiation between a representative 
of the insurer and the trustees. Of 
course, where the trustees are resi- 
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in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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dents of several states, it is | ossible 
that these activities may involve 4 
crossing of several state lines. How- 
ever, if the negotiations relate to 4 
principal office of the trustec., and 
if the application is taken at that 
office and the policy delivered to 
that office, the essential acts incident 
to the creation of the contract cay 
relate to a single state. 

The foregoing analysis should 
logically apply to the situation ex- 
isting at the date of issuance of the 
master policy. A further question 
will arise in association cases and 
trustee cases in which additional 
employer units are covered at a date 
subsequent to the time of issuing the 
original group policy. The Attorney 
Generals of Michigan, Ohio and 
Georgia have suggested that this 
latter situation is comparable to that 
involved in the Palmetto Fire cases. 
In those cases, a master contract had 
been issued to the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation in Michigan, making in- 
surance available to purchasers of 
automobiles. The insurance became 
effective concurrently with the pur- 
chase of the cars and the court had 
held that the insurance became effec- 
tive at the place and time of such 
purchase. However, if the group 
insurance plan is designed to permit 
inclusion of additional employer 
units upon the basis of supplemental 
applications filed by the trustees or 
by the association itself, the place of 
contracting as to such new employer 
units may still relate to the place of 
the original group contract. 


Jurisdiction 


With respect to those jurisdictions 
which follow the rule that the place 
of performance shall control as to 
the validity and interpretation of a 
contract, if the administrative de- 
tails, both as to premium payments, 
preparation of claims and_ other 
matters, are handled by the trustees, 
the place of performance should be 
the principal office of the trustees. 

With respect to the effect which 
will be given to an expressed inten- 
tion of the parties as to the situs of 
the contract, there is virtual un! 
formity in recognizing an expressed 
intention of the parties where the 
issue concerns only the construction 
or interpretation of the contract. 
Where the case involves the validity 
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nf a contract, there is considerable 
confusion and lack of uniformity. 
There is, of course, greater prob- 
ability of judicial recognition of the 
stipul: ition where there 1s a clearly 
demonsirated interest in uniform 
coverage, as exists in all group insur- 
ance. lhe cases, however, point out 
that the choice of law by the parties 
is limited to some state with which 
the transaction has substantial con- 
nection. If the recital relates to the 
state in which the trustees have their 
principal office and in which the 
application is taken and the policies 
delivered, it should be given uni- 
versal recognition. 


Should Be Validated 


As to the effect to be given to the 


contract, the courts of all states 
should recognize its validity, if valid 


where made and to be performed 
and where the parties, through stipu- 
lation in the contract, have ex- 
pressed an intention to make the 
contract effective, unless it violates 
the public policy of the state of the 
forum. The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company case and sup- 
porting authorities hold that it is a 
violation of the full faith and credit 
clause and perhaps the due process 
clause for a court to refuse to give 
effect to such a contract, valid where 
made. These cases likewise suggest 
that a state statute which recites that 
a contract is to be deemed to have 
been made within the state where 
such recital is at variance with the 
actual fact is unconstitutional. 

It would, of course, be helpful if 
each of the following conditions ex- 
ist: (a) the trust agreement is a 
contract of the state in which the 
trustees have their principal office 
and in which the policy is to be 
issued, (b) the trust agreement re- 
cites that fact and that it is accepted 
by the trustees in that state and is 
to be interpreted by the laws of that 
state, (c) the application for group 
insurance is taken in that state, (d) 
the policy is delivered to one or 
more of the trustees in the state, (e) 
the certificates are delivered to the 
trustees at their principal office for 
distribution to the employees di- 
rectly or to the employer units, (f) 
the performance of the contract, in 
so far as possible, is related to the 
state in which the policy is to be 
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delivered, (g) the policy contains the 
recital that it is delivered in the state 
and that all questions and all rights 
and liabilities arising under it are 
to be decided and interpreted under 
the laws of the state. 

Lnion-negotiated insurance and 
welfare plans have in some directions 
outdistanced statutory authority for 
making them effective. At present 
there is a division of opinion be- 
tween the several state legislative 
bodies, administrative officers and 
some segments of the insurance in- 
dustry as to whether the public in- 
terest lies in expanding group insur- 
ance definitions sufficiently to 1m- 
plement such plans. There will, of 
course, ultimately be an adjustment 
in either the statutory definitions or 
in the welfare plans under which the 
coverage can be soundly written with 
profit to the insurer, the policy- 
holder and the insured. 

In the meantime, the rulings to 
which reference has been made 
herein demonstrate a readiness on 
the part of several states to regulate 
interstate group cases which do not 
conform to the conventional group 
situation of employer-employee cov- 


erage. Under existing authorities, 
there is every likelihood of such 


regulation being upheld. 
Fortunately, the basic principles 
of group insurance law, as applied 
to the conventional situation of a 
policy to a single employer, are well 


FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies... 
Hospitalization Policies .. . 


CHICAGO, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILION, Chairman I 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT DISABILITY INCOME 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


Group Insurance. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Db. CAVANAUGH, Pre 


sident 


established and constitute good law. 
The principal concern is to make 
certain that these principles are 
soundly applied to other types of 
groups and that the complications 
of their application to the diverse 
parties, documents and elements in- 
volved, with unforeseen considera- 
tions of the social factors, do not 
lead to undesirable results. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following directors have 

recently been elected: Aetna 
Life (Conn.), Ward Cheney suc- 
ceeding the late mangos B. Morcom ; 
Equitable Society (N. Y.), Arthur 
B. Van Buskirk tesa Excel- 
sior Life (Can.), A. E. Walford 
(merchandise); Jmperial (Can.), 
Balmer Neilly (mining) and W. C. 
Harris (investments) ; Manufactur- 
ers Life (Can.), Geoffrey B. Beatty ; 
New York Life, Richard S. Per- 
kins (banker); North American 
Life (Can.), Courtland Elliott (fi- 
nanceer); Northwestern National 
(Minn.), W. R. Jenkins, (vice presi- 
dent) and Edgar F. Zelle (trans- 
portation); Prudential (N. J.), 
Prescott S. Bush (banker) and 
Morse G. Dial (industrial) ; South- 
land Life (Texas) Leland Dupree 
(banker); Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity (N. Y.), Ralph Himstead 
and John I. Kirkpatrick (educators ) 
and Milton T. MacDonald (banker). 
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Review of 195i—from page 1/4 


coverage, a number of life insurance 
companies made plans during the 
past year to enter the health and 
accident insurance field. 
Meanwhile, the chairman of the 
Federal Security agency has pro- 
posed a plan of compulsory health 
insurance for all persons 65 or over, 
including those receiving old age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits. Con- 
press has shown no inclination thus 
far to advance the proposed plan. 





PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 


$10 monthly income (120 
months guaranteed). Issued 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 
value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 


Brokerage Inquiries Invited 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Roberi E. Henley, President 
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The program of the International 
Labor Organization to establish 
minimum standards for cradle-to- 
the-grave compulsory social insur- 
ance for participating nations has 
caused a real stir in life insurance 
circles. 

The realities of the situation are 
that the minimum standards’ pro- 
gram is on the agenda for action at 
next summer’s meeting of the I.L.O. 
and if adopted will assume the status 
of a treaty. As such it will be sub- 
mitted to member nations for ratifi- 
cation. Under the procedure in the 
United States such a treaty would 
be subject to hearings by the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the 
U. S. Senate and it would have to 
be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate before it became effec- 
tive. 


Government Encroachment 


The vast extension of government 
insurance programs in the last dec- 
ade is cause for grave concern on the 
part of all lines of private insurance. 

The wide and popular acceptance 
of security in its modern concept 
has greatly spurred this development, 
while a benign government has been 
eager to open its pursestrings and 
establish subsidized systems of social 
insurance. The costs thereby entailed 
are becoming burdensome and it is 
doubtful congress will approve any 
further programs when it can ill 
afford to make the outlays for those 
already established. 


Controls over Fringe Benefits 


Last February the Economic Sta- 
bilization director issued an order 
freezing group insurance and health, 
welfare, and pension plans at the 
then prevailing levels. Shortly there- 
after he requested the Wage Stabili- 
zation board to prepare regulations 
that within approved limits would 
exclude such coverages from the 
levels or adjustments then in effect, 
and to set up standards under which 
it would consider approval of such 
plans as may be submitted to it. 

On the footsteps of the Stabiliza- 
tion director’s order followed 
lengthy discussions and a number 
of hearings before a tripartite panel 
of labor, industry and public mem- 
bers appointed by the Wage Sta- 
bilization board, after which the 


labor and public members 
a joint recommendation to ‘ 


ibmitted 
e board. 


while the industry representatives 


filed a separate report. Tlic matte 
is before the board for cons: ‘eration, 
and its decision must be approved 
by the Stabilization director before 
becoming effective. 


Agents’ Compensation 


Affected somewhat similarly is the 
question of controls over commis. 
sions and other compensation of life 
insurance agents. The Wage Stabi- 
lization board appointed a tripartite 
panel to consider the matter of com- 
mission payments to agents who are 
members of labor unions, while the 
Salary Stabilization board named 
two representatives of the public t 
work out recommendations for out- 
side salesmen, including ordinary in- 
surance agents. 

At hearings before the Wage 
board’s panel, representatives of the 
life insurance industry and_ labor 
unions contended that agents’ com- 
missions and other compensation 
should be exempt from wage and 
salary controls because the Defense 
Production act specifically exempts 
rates charged for insurance from 
price controls. 

Late in the year the Salary Sta- 
bilization board issued a regulation 
that appears to prohibit any increase 
in commission rates for the ordinary 
insurance agents. A majority report 
of the Wage Stabilization board, al- 
though not yet put into effect as a 
regulation, would permit adjust- 
ments in the compensation of the 
organized life insurance agents 
where such adjustments are _per- 
mitted by state supervisory officials. 
Because of the apparent inconsist- 
ency of the recommendations rfe- 
ferred to it is thought the entire 
question of agents’ compensation 
will be subject to further review. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Although the jurisdiction of the 
lederal Trade commission over in- 
surance is limited, the government 
agency has kept a vigilant eye on the 
practices of unauthorized insurers 
and activities relating to fraudulent 
advertising. 

The Trade commission has re- 
cently reviewed state laws that were 
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enacted pursuant to U. S. Public 
Law 15, the efiect of which has 
largely excluded or curtailed its 
jurisdiction over insurance. The 
Liaison committee of the N.A.1.C. 
has conferred from time to time with 
the federal agency in order to agree 
upon and establish areas of influence 
that need to be regulated by it and 
the state insurance departments. 

The president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Frank Sullivan of Kansas, 
is leading a determined campaign of 
the state supervisory officials to 
demonstrate to the American public 
that state regulation of insurance 
has been efficient and _ effective 
throughout its history. 


\t the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in To- 
ronto last October, Commissioner 
Sullivan reterred to the emergency 
problems created by the U. S. Su- 
preme court’s decision in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters association 
case which held that insurance is 
interstate commerce. Legislation 
was required by both federal and 
state jurisdictions in order to safe- 
guard state supervision of insurance 
and as a consequence congress 
granted the states the right to reg- 
ulate insurance except as to certain 
federal acts which were to remain ef- 
fective until the states had passed 
legislation of equal character and 
lorce, 

Measures that have since been 
enacted by the states are the uniform 
lair trade practices act, uniform 
service of process act directed mainly 
at unauthorized insurers, and pro- 
visions for the prevention of false 
or fraudulent advertising—all of 
which have materially strengthened 
the hands of state supervision. Strict 
administration of retaliatory laws 
has also served an essential purpose. 


in major addresses Commissioner 
~ullivan has stressed the absolute 
igilance needed to preserve the ju- 
isdiction of the states and has voiced 
ls strong opposition to further cen- 
tralization of control and the growth 
t compulsory programs in any 
ranch of insurance. 


The field forces of life insurance 
have constantly improved the stand- 
ards of their service to prospective 
and existing policyholders. 
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Total blindness due to injury now gets 
standard from Continental 
Assurance .. 
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Much credit for the high quality of 
the present day service is due to the 
constant efforts of the several agency 
associations and the home offices in 
developing courses of education and 
training for the soliciting agent. The 
results are worth far more than the 
cost and work entailed. It is one 
of the most notable advances in 
modern life insurance. 

The life underwriter is first and 
foremost an exponent of good public 
relations. He operates on the 
ground, in direct contact with the 
people and helps mold public opinion 


about the life insurance business. 
That he is well equipped to do the 
job is most fortunate and reassuring 
in these times. 

Perhaps the most pressing field 
problem is the difficulty found in 
recruiting. While the matter is re- 
ceiving close attention at both home 
office and field levels, it can hardly 
be solved so long as the national 
emergency continues. 

The major organizations and as- 
sociations serving the institution of 
life insurance fulfilled their respec- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tive assignments during the past 
year in a manner beyond the call of 
duty. Life insurance has reason to 
be proud of their accomplishments. 


The National Economy 


There is little doubt that the econ- 
omy has suffered from the contin- 
ued rise in food and other prices and 
increased taxes of all kinds. These 
rises to some extent are reflected 
in the recent slump of consumer 
goods sales. 


The failure of personal incomes 
to rise as much as had been ex- 
pected is due to the operation of 
some aspects of the emergency de- 
fense program. Expansion of the 
program has been behind schedule 
because of unavoidable delays in 
retooling and shortages of critical 
war materials. Labor’s strikes have 
hindered its progress. Although em- 
ployment is at a high level, wages 
and salaries have held fairly steady 
under the controls of the Wage and 
Salary Stabilization boards. Higher 
personal and business incomes are 
in the offing under the impetus of 









U.S. LIFE... 
a Better Life to Live! 


The Red Cross is engaged in a program to train 





20.000.000 people in First Aid work ...a front line 


force to abate the consequences of flood, fire, famine. 


hurricane and other unpredictable disasters. 


The job is great. The need is urgent. Now. as never 


before, is the time to support these worthwhile ac- 


tivities by giving to the Red Cross! Now is the time 


to develop the natural strength that is a bulwark 


against disaster. There’s nothing like it on earth... 


Nothing like the United States of America. either. 


x *k * 


Life Insurance agents have a part in helping the American 


people to keep U.S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 


Agents will be interested in the selling opportunities pre- 


sented by United States Life’s complete policy coverage. 


Ask about our Centennial Income Policy. 
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United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 


84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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the expanding defense progra 
The inflationary forces will other 
momentum through any further cef- 
icit spending. Congress shoul: see 
to it that future budgets are in bal- 
ance if more serious conseque ices 
from inflation are to be avoided 


Outlook for Insurance 


An encouraging trend abroad in 
the land is that the people are be- 
coming more savings conscious. In 
times like the present it is natural for 
them to be thinking about their in- 
dividual and family security and to 
put aside some additional savings 
out of earnings or other income, 
Practically every form of thrift en- 
terprise grew at an increased rate 
during the past year. 

The largest form of savings in 
America is found in life insurance 
which is also the greatest system of 
voluntary economic cooperation 
known to man. The confidence of 
the people in life insurance is no 
better attested than by their sub- 
stantial purchases of its product. In 
return they are the beneficiaries of 
its service. 

To preserve our system of free- 
dom of action and opportunity is 
the compelling responsibility of the 
American people. There must be no 
compromise of their rights and lib- 
erties. To sacrifice any of them, or 
to weaken any, might someday re- 
sult in the collapse of the free enter- 
prise system. The latter possibility 
must be averted no matter what the 
cost. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Managers’ Meeting (New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters), February 
15, 16, Hotel Gideon-Putnam, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Agency Management Small Company Con- 
ference, March 17-19, Edgewater Beach. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Midyear Meeting, March 17-20, Edgewater 
Beach. 

Eastern Round Table Life Advertisers’ 
Association, March 27-28, St. Moritz Hotel. 
New York City. 

North Central Round Table, April 17, 18, 
Park PlazasHotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Apri! 21-23, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, April 24, 25, Washington, D. C. 

Agency Management Large Companies 
Spring Conference, May 5-7, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Life Office Management Association, 
Spring Conference, May 26-27, Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Best’s Life News 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
CORPORATE TAX 


INCE 1901 the State of West 

Virginia has imposed licensing 
requirements and a license tax upon 
foreign corporations. The statutes 
imposing these requirements and the 
tax naturally have undergone numer- 
ous changes during the past 50 years, 
but no change has occurred recently. 
Prior to 1951, the insurance com- 
panies had not been asked to fulfill 
these requirements or to pass this 
tax, but had been fulfilling com- 
narable requirements and paying a 
similar tax under statutes applicable 
only to them and administered by 
the Insurance Commissioner. ‘The 
licensing requirements and_ tax 
imposed upon foreign corporations 
generally is administered by the 
Secretary of State. 


On February 19, 1951 the State 
Auditor addressed a letter of in- 
quiry to the Attorney General of 
West Virginia relative to the lia- 
bility of insurance companies under 
the general foreign corporation 
statute and the Attorney General’s 
office submitted a written opinion 
dated February 27, 1951 holding 
that insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in West Virginia must qualify 
not merely as heretofore with the 
Insurance Commissioner, but also 
with the Secretary of State and pay 
not only a license tax and gross 
premiums tax as provided for in- 
surance companies, but must also 
pay the annual license tax imposed 
upon foreign corporations gencrally. 


The American Mutual Alliance 
representing mutual casualty and fire 
insurance companies retained the 
firm of Kay, Casto & Amos of 
Charleston, West Virginia to repre- 
sent them, and the American [fe 
Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation, the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies and the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
vriters representing life insurance 
‘ompanies and stock casualty and 
ire insurance companies retained 
the firm of Steptoe & Johnson to 
represent them. Both mutual and 
stock casualty, fire and life insur- 
ance companies, none of whom had 
heretofore been subjected to these 
general corporate licensing require- 
ments and tax, were subject to them 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE LOWERS 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY RATES 


* greater return per $1,000 for your client. 


This means 


* * more sales and commissions for you. 


The Manufacturers Life is a leader in the Single Premium 
Immediate Annuity field. In a recent Flitcraft Courant sur- 
vey of annuity costs no Company guaranteed a higher return 
per $1,000 of investment than the Manufacturers Life. Since 
the survey was published in October 1951 STILL LOWER 
rates have been put into effect. For a copy of this survey and 
a schedule of our new low rates contact one of the branches 


listed below. 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


Te 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE Bias COMPANY 


under the opinion of the Attorney 
(General. 

The two law firms acting jointly 
submitted an informal brief to the 
Attorney General arguing a con- 
trary conclusion. After due con- 
sideration the Attorney General's 
othce reaffirmed its opinion. 

The present lawsuit is on a 
friendly basis and will result in a 
determination by the Courts as to 
the proper interpretation of the 
statute. If the general corporate 
statute is held to apply to foreign 





insurance companies these companies 
will be required to pay license taxes 
for the past 5 years and thereafter 
pay such taxes and submit to the 
general corporate licensing require- 
ments of the Secretary of State as 
well as being required to pay the 
license and premium taxes and sub- 
mit to the licensing requirements of 
the Insurance Commissioner. 

The Circuit Court of Kanawha 
County today granted the insurance 
companies a temporary injunction 
against the State Auditor. 














BASIC manual on the selec- 

tion of agents has been added 
by the Agency Management Associ- 
ation to its series of management 
hooks. 

The new booklet, Selecting The 
Career Man, shows the manager 
how to do a better selection job 
with the aid of research tools and 
techniques which have been field 
tested. It brings up to date material 
frst published by the Association in 
an earlier booklet, Js This The Man 
For Me? Since this first selection 
hooklet appeared, the process of in- 
ducting new career life underwrit- 
ers has improved considerably and 
knowledge of the selection process 
has increased materially. 


Step by Step 


Beginning with a chapter on to- 
day’s concept of selection, Selecting 
The Career Man takes the manager 
step by step through the whole selec- 
tion procedure. There are sections 
describing in detail the use of selec- 
tion tests such as the Aptitude In- 
dex. The Association’s new Selec- 
tion Interview Blueprint is illus- 
trated and a number of suggestions 
for its place in effective interviews 
are given. 

Managers are reminded that selec- 
tion tests are not the final steps, but 
that the inspection report, references, 
interviews with a prospective agent’s 
wife and finally, the manager’s per- 
sonal judgment must have weight in 
the decision to contract a man. 

In the conclusion to the booklet, 
selection is shown in its relationship 
to recruiting, financing, the process 
of presenting the career, and train- 
ing. 

Selecting the Career Man was 
compiled by Myron E. Dean, 
C.L.U., Senior Consultant. It has 
been distributed with Manager’s 
Handbook. It contains 60 pages and 
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is similar in format to The Trainer's 
Manual published last year as part 
of the basic management series. 


"More Power to You" 


This is an aptly titled new book 
by Benjamin N. “Woody” Wood- 
son, who is now managing director 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. In this book Mr. 
Woodson has brought into print 
many of the talks he has given be- 
fore life insurance bodies during his 
25 year career, which includes suc- 
cessful work in practically all phases 
of agency operations. 

The book is a collection of 52 
essays and editorials reflecting the 
author’s views on life and life insur- 
ance. It is published by the Rough 
Notes Company at 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana and 
copies are $1.35 each. 


Federal Estate Tax Monograph 


The Practising Law Institute has 
just published a 172-page mono- 
graph on the “Federal Estate Tax,” 
written by Adrian W. DeWind, 


Chief Media Used 
By U.S. Families to Add to 





Their Savings During 1950 


72% Percent of Total Families 
Using Each For the Year's 
Increase in Savings 





29 Ye 


Through increase Payoff Home Debt 
life in Liquid in Home Improve- Reduc- 
Insurance Assets Mortgages ments tion 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Counsel to the Congressiona! © om. 
mittee investigating the op: «tion 


of the Internal Revenue ws. 
formerly Tax Legislative Cou. | of 


the Treasury Department, an’ jow 
a member of the firm of Paul, \\ ciss. 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, ind 
Herrick K. [L.idstone of the <:me 
frm. The monograph provid; a 
basic, detailed explanation of the 
provisions and procedural aspecis of 
this important tax, and includes a 
completely filled-in facsimile estate 
tax return. 

Because of its broad coverage the 
monograph can be used by tax law 
vers as a handbook. 
also for the needs of lawvers who 
handle estate matters only occasion 
ally and whose problems involve in- 
tervivos and testamentary transfers 
which, although relatively modest, 
are now subject to tax because of 


It is designed 


rises in price levels and the values 
of equities. 


Other Monographs 


\ new edition of the very widely 
used monograph on “Estate [lan- 
ning” by Joseph Trachtman was re- 
cently published by the Practising 
Law Institute. It includes all 
changes resulting from recent deci- 
sions, an explanation of the effect 
of the Powers of Appointment Act 
of 1951 and additional 
about intervivos transfers. 

The Institute has also recently 
published two monographs of es 
pecial interest to lawvers who handle 
corporate matters. One is on “The 
Excess Profits Tax” and is designed 
to orient the practitioner in the 
operation of this tax and to furnish 
him with such knowledge of its de- 
tail that in handling corporate trans- 
actions, he will recognize and ap- 
proach excess profits tax problems 
with adequate familiarity. The other 
new monograph, entitled “Tax As- 
pects of Executives’ Compensation,” 
covers salary, bonus, and officers’ 
expense deductions of corporations ; 
qualifi€éd and unqualified pension 
plans; profit sharing plans; annuit) 
plans; deferred compensation con 
tracts ; death benefits ; stock options ; 
and stock purchase plans. 


material 


Copies of these monographs ma\ 
be obtained for $2 each from th: 
Practising Law Institute, 57 Willian 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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INSTITUTE MEETING 


nond, Va., president of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance at the 
13th annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
December. M Fe I lenley succeeds 
Frederick \ , Hubbell ot Des 
Moines, president of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, was reelected for the 13th year. 
Elected to the board of directors 
at the meeting were: \\V. Howard 
Cox, Cincinnati, president, Union 
Central Life Insurance Company ; 
H. W. Brower, los Angeles, presi- 
dent, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company; George I... Harrison, 
New York, chairman, New York 
Life Insurance Company; S. J. Hay, 
Dallas, president, Great National 
Life Insurance Company; Ronald 


R: BERT E. HENLEY of Rich- 


G. Stagg, Minneapolis, president,* 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company; and Leland Jf. 
Kalmbach, Springfield, president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The executive committee of the 
Institute was elected by the board at 
an organizational meeting following 
the general meeting as follows: Paul 
lf. Clark, Boston, chairman and 
president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Edmund 
Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Peter M. Fraser, 
Hartford, president, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Carrol M. Shanks, Newark, presi- 
dent, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany; Mr. Hubbell; James A. Mc- 
Lain, New York, president, Guard- 


an Life Insurance Company; and 


George W. Bourke, Montreal, presi- 
dent, Sun Life Assurance Company 
ot Canada. 
Mr. Henley, formerly in the prac- 
lice of law at Williamsburg, Va., 
‘ichmond, Va., and New York, has 
en on the Institute’s board and 
is been with the life insurance com- 
any of Virginia since 1920. Start- 
ig as an attorney, he became gen- 
ral counsel in 1932, vice-president 
ind counsel in 1934, executive 
ice-president in 1942 and president 


* Since resigned—editors. 
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Frederick W. Hubbell, Robert E. Henley 


in 1945. He has long been prom- 
inent in association activities, being 
a past president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel and a 
vice-president for Virginia of the 
American Life Convention. He has 
been on the Institute’s board and 
executive committee. 


McCARTY 
“MAN OF THE YEAR" 


PENCER L. McCARTY, 
> C.L.U., executive secretary of the 
New York State Association of Life 
l\'nderwriters, has received the un- 
usual honor of being the first agent 
to be chosen as ““Man of the Year.” 
The Insurance Field, which selects 
the outstanding personality in life 
insurance each year, chose Mr. Mc- 
Carty for his outstanding leadership 
and efforts to have Section 213 of 
the New York expense limitation 
law changed. 

“Spence,” as he is known through- 
out the business, began his life in- 
surance career in 1930 and became 
affiliated with his present company, 
the Provident Mutual, in 1937. He 
acquired his Chartered Life Under- 
writer Degree in 1935 and has been 
one of Albany’s most active agents. 
He has held many offices with dis- 
tinction and his ability and initiative 
led to the chairmanship of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ Committee on Compensa- 
tion. His efforts in this field are 


best described by a resolution of the 
executive committee of N.A.L.U.: 
“We are confident that your efforts 
will bear fruit and that as a result, 
you will enjoy in the future the life- 
long gratitude of every career life 
underwriter in the country.” 

The New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters have long been 
familiar with the outstanding quali- 
ties of their executive secretary. It 
is, therefore, most appropriate that 
“Spence” should have the national 
honor of being the first agent to be 
named “Man of the Year.” 


WEST COAST 
OPPORTUNITIES 
















LONG BEACH 
Population: 243,921 


Fifth city of California with 
a gain of 48% in ten years, 
this enterprising city offers 
unusual opportunities for 
agency builders to grow with 
West Coast Life. Write for 
particulars. 


OTD MODAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Not Somebody 


Travelers who have been visiting among the Eskimos 
record a very interesting peculiarity of expression. 
It is an aversion in speech to the use of the first person 
singular. It seems that an Eskimo does not like to 
speak about himself as himself. Instead of saying 
“I did this” or “I think so” or “I hope that” he refers 
to himself impersonally as “somebody.” He says 
“Somebody did this” or “Somebody hopes for that.” 


This is an interesting twist in modesty and it serves 
to point a moral about the underwriter’s sales talk. 
What the underwriter needs to do in pointing out the 
problem and the solution is to make it very personal. 
He wants to make the prospect think of the problem 
as his own problem, not just anybody’s, and the 
solution is to be definitely his. 


The underwriter would not say that somebody has 
a problem and that somebody could do thus and so 
about it. What is to be said is “Your own problem 
is such and such, and this is what you can do about it, 
and what we wish is to work out this very definite 
“my to this very definite problem and put it into 
effect.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


























THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 


COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 


those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 


65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 


lifetime benefits. 


* Individual tome | Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


*% Complete substandard facilities. 


%*% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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problems which it created in the field. And ui. srty- 
nately a study of our marketing practices reveals «ther 
instances in which we have been too reluctant to «<|init 
that our theories were being slain by facts. 

Leadership in the times in which we live musi be 
quick to change, never forgetting that the times are 
fluid, and never for a single moment allowing any con. 
sideration save only actual field experience to control 
conclusions. 

Leadership for the times in which we live miust 
completely abandon the tyranny of the cliche. Under 
today’s abnormal conditions, the tyranny of the cliche 
must be overcome and we must be free men, free to be 
skeptical, free to question, free to doubt, free to evaluate 
every single management cliche in the light of current 
conditions. 

Management by cliche is always management by 
indolence. It is always management by default. When 
it does succeed, it does so only at a tremendous sacrilice 
in potential abilities, and we can’t afford this luxury 
today. 

‘or example, a time-honored cliche of our business is 
“Recruit or die!” | suppose no budding general agent 
or manager ever departed for his new territory without 
having this cliche expounded upon at great length by his 
superintendent of agencies. | suppose no single idea as 
far as agency building is concerned has been more 
persistently and continuously exploited day in and 
day out, year after year, than “Recruit or die!” 


Blinds Us 


But I have a feeling that at the present time the 
wholesale, thoughtless, unevaluated application of this 
cliche is dangerous. I can’t prove my point, but I feel 
that many of today’s really great agencies are those in 
which the major emphasis is given to the supervision of 
present organization, the agencies in which a great coach 
holds together a great team of producers, living with 
them, working with them, serving them in every possible 
way, accepting the responsibilities of supervision far 
more seriously than they have ever been accepted before. 
Perhaps the time has come to move recruiting from first 
place into second or third or fourth place and to give 
first place to a type of supervision more intensive, more 
persistent, more intelligent than has ever been applied 
before. Perhaps recruiting has been made a substitute 
for proper supervision. Perhaps supervision has never 
been really tried. [| do not know. [ am only saving 
take nothing for granted, not even “Recruit or die.” 
Evaluate everything including ‘Recruit or die.” 

The power of a cliche todlind us so that real thinking 
seldom takes place is interestingly illustrated by the 
almost universal acceptance of the belief that we must 
recruit young men. The industry accepts this cliche 
generally and wholeheartedly. It is seldom questioned, 
with the result that leadership has never stopped long 
enough to take a good look at the young men of today. 
To be personal, did you ever stop and spend as little as 
just one hour looking at today’s young man? 
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When we take a good look at today’s young man, 
perhaps we are not quite so certain that we must think 
only of him, so far as recruiting efforts are concerned. 
He went through World War II, his normal plans for 
high school, college and an early marriage cut through 
by his military experience. He lived in strange places 
and faced unaccustomed dangers. He completely lost 
all sense of initiative during the years when he was in 
the military forces, because all a soldier does is what 
someone else has told him to do. When he came out, 
he went under the G. I. Bill and instead of scratching 
for a living, had three or four more years of government 
checks. He became footloose and in many instances 
never returned to his old job or his old town, and just 
at the point when he was beginning to establish a small 
feeling of individual security, there came Korea, and the 
spiral of inflation, and a still greater feeling of insecurity. 

Ninety-nine out of 100 young men of today fit some- 
where or another into this description. Commission 
selling has little appeal to the 99. They would far rather 
get themselves lost in one of our great corporations, 
even though they know that they will never become 
rich or independent working for a corporation, than to 
go into business for themselves. We may extol the 
glories of individual enterprise, but the average young 
man of today is little interested. Once we free ourselves 
from the tyranny of the cliche, so that we think ob- 
jectively, the picture of today’s average young man 
hecomes less attractive. 


Salary Possible 


So far as the commission plan of selling is concerned, 
perhaps we should skip the present generation alto- 
gether. If we must do that, then perhaps we must begin 
to think in terms of a straight salary basis. I realize 
that to make a statement of this kind is to tread upon the 
toes of one of the most sacred of all cliches, namely, that 
the business can operate from the field point of view 
only upon a commission basis. Yet if it is necessary to 
go to a straight salary basis in order to produce the 
right kind of manpower which will hold and increase our 
present public favor, then we had best make the change. 
It would be far better to do so than to have life insurance 
die on the vine. 

These are examples of what I mean when I say that 
in fluid, changing times such as these, we dare not live 
under the tyranny of cliches. 

Certainly in the times in which we live, leadership 
must immediately raise its sights as to what constitutes 
adequate production and must do so courageously. The 
problem of new definitions of adequate production is 
important for old and new men alike, but for the new 
man, it is critical, vital, impelling. 

Unfortunately the very times in which the problem 
of the new man making a living in the business is 
becoming more and more difficult to solve are the times 
in which so much of the current emphasis in selling has 
been in the direction of the lower form of premiums. 

The results are contradictory, confusing, dishearten- 
ing. For example I know an agent in one of our finest 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 

1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and .. . 


3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


and North Dakota. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New World Life Building Seattle 4, Washington 

















A $65,000,000.00 Foundation 


Expanding Coast to Coast— 
Dedicated To Serve and Protect: 


@ The millions who live in one of the greatest wealth-producing areas in 
the United States 


@ To lend assistance and properly train our present and future Agency 











Organization 
@ To share with others selected the PROFTTS of this $65,000,000.00 
Foundation 
@ And to continue our expansion on a sound and conservative basis 
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During The Past Six Years . . . 1946-1951... 












































We Have Registered Gains of: 
Over Over Over Over 
397% 171% 179% 401% 
The Company Recognizes and Is: 


© Proud of Its Agency Personnel 

® Proud of Its Policyowners 

® Proud of Its Remarkable Record 

® Proud to share PROFITS with Its Policyowners 
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OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


A sound growing company: 


Insurance in Force ......$42,000,000 
Sees 2 kc Res Sod Wass i as 3,350,000 
0 as 350,000 
DT +: ents 6eck06e Sos $50,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cockboats... or STEAMSHIPS 


DO OCCIDENTAL LIFE agents hover in 
the wake of the company ship .. . or 
guide it on its way? 


Well, naturally, they can’t help but draw 
the benefits of every company advance 
—every top-drawer coverage feature 
... and get ahead that much faster. 


But more important, OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
men share in policy making through 
a full exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. That means job satisfaction. 


. One such policy result is: 
Our perfect protection policy 
which pays disability benefits 
from the first day irrespective 
of cause. 


OCCIDENTAL Af. 


INSURANCE COMPA 


RALEIGH ORT | CAROLINA 
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agencies who in his first two years paid for $600. \\) of 
good business. He is married, he has $25,000 «© life 
insurance, he has two children, he lives in a $! 2.009 
home. At the end of two years of success in our bu. ‘ness 
he owes his general agent $4,000. 

I know another agent who during his first year i: the 
business was the leading new man for his company. 
and it is a big company. At the end of the year he had 
a company credit for a little over $500,000 of production 
and had received less than $3,000 in cash. 

I know another company, a very fine company, which 
is quite proud of the fact that it has 106 men who last 
year paid for more than $250,000. 

Judged by the standards of yesterday, these figures 
are indeed excellent production records. But the stand- 
ards of yesterday are not the standards of today. We 
are living in the present, not in the past and our sights 
must be lifted as quickly as possible. 

The problem can be solved, if we will direct the 
attention of the agent to a market which is today’s finest, 
best, and most important market, namely the market of 
the man of property, whether we want to call his needs 
for life insurance business insurance, analysis, 
tax planning, or estate transfer. 


estate 


Property Sales 


Consider the typical agent who can earn normally 
from his present sales activities $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 
Do not disturb his present operation. Let him sell his 
packages of income, the simple sales with a relatively 
smail premium and a relatively small face amount. But 
as quickly as possible, open the door for him, so that at 
least a number of times during each vear, he can make 
a substantial sale of a substantial amount of life insur- 
ance to prospects who fall normally into the so-called 
“property” brackets. 

We hear a great deal of talk about blue-collar markets 
and white-collar markets and even about no-collar-at- 
all-markets. The best of all markets for life insurance is 
to be found in increasing only slightly the amount of 
life insurance which will be found in the estates of the 
man of more substantial means. At the present time 
we have done and are doing a good job with the little 
man. He is the backbone of life insurance. It simpl) 
cannot be otherwise, because we have about 80 million 
policyholders and there just aren’t 80 million people of 
substantial means. But so far as the man of larger meatis 
is concerned, our job has not been so well done, and in 
the better doing of that job will be found an effective 
answer to the problem of raising the production sights 
not only of the man who is new to the business, but also 


the older man as well. “ 
Furthermore, the life insurance man needs new 
excitements, new motivations, new impelling ideas. 


“11 


Let us be realistic. Between the incomes which wi 
be paid by Social Security and those obtained from the 
corporations by the labor unions, the plight of Mary and 
the children isn’t nearly as serious as it was even s 
short a time as five years ago. Likewise the plight « 

Bill, the worker, when he reaches the age of retirement 
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n't as Serious as it was even a few years ago. Mary 
and the children and Bill, of course, need life insurance 
and we must continue to take care of their needs. But 
at the same time, we can direct the thinking of the field 
man toward the needs of the man of more substantial 
means, not only because this will give him an oppor- 
tunity to add the necessary volume of business to his 
present production, but also because it will give him 
new excitements, new enthusiasms, and new motivations. 


Older Men 


This brings us back to a matter we have discussed, 
namely, the need for considering carefully the recruiting 
of the older man, the man who has a sense of property, 
a sense of values, the man who can get excited about the 
orderly liquidation of a business in terms of retirement 
income, the man who can get excited about the implica- 
tions of recent key-man decisions, the man who can get 
excited about the concept of the transfer of wealth from 
other forms of investment to the life insurance invest- 
ment. 

Not only must this man be capable of receiving the 
more advanced type of instructions, but these types of 
instructions must be made available to him. For ex- 
ample, one of the country’s most substantial managers 
tells me that last year about one-third of the business of 
his agency was business insurance, a second third was 
estate planning, and the remainder came from small 
package and simple program sales. 

Another successful agency takes its agents to a sum- 
mer camp and for a solid week devotes the entire time 
toa study of the problems of the man of property. 

Another agency I know, a very successful one, runs 
one school on business insurance, then one on tax in- 
surance, then one on advanced estate planning, with only 
enough intervals between the schools to give the agent 
a chance to catch his breath. 

One of our largest companies has recently completed 
a revision of its basic training course. Business insur- 
ance was scarcely mentioned in the old course, but the 
new course discusses business insurance at length in the 
third unit and the more advanced forms of estate plan- 
ning in the fourth unit. 

No longer dare we limit our vision, our training 
facilities, our recruiting endeavors, to a system geared 
around serving only the insurance needs of the smaller 
buyer. Now we must extend the picture to take in this 
great new market, we must admit that this market 
exists, and we must organize ourselves to make the 
most of it. 

Under today’s conditions, leadership must deal with 
the total man. Perhaps there was a time when the world 
in which we lived was a quiet world and consequently 

anagement needed to deal only with that fraction of the 

in represented by his relationship to the life insurance 
isiness. 

But our world is neither quiet nor are the times. Even 
Wwe try so very, very hard, we can’t keep this troubled, 
vorried world out. No longer dare we think of John 
Manager and Joe Agent as if they were only John 
Manager and Joe Agent. We must think of them as if 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Second 


Half Century 


Here we go, bouncing into our 5lst 
year and our second half century. 

It has been suggested that “the first 
50 years are the hardest”. If that’s 
true, considering how good our first 
half century has been, this next fifty 
ought to he “a breeze”. 

Anyway, we’re looking forward to 
them in anticipation of the opportu- 
nity to make Shield service better 
than ever, with the greatest field force 
in our history ready to do the job. 
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Today's Leadership—Continued 


they were total men who bring with them into our office 
all their worries, and then take all of these worries out 
into the field again. 

For example when we notice Agent X sittiny at hi 
desk staring blankly out of the window, the chances ar 
that he isn't particularly concerned with the sale: 
strategy of some particular field problem. Perhaps }y 
has a son on his way to Korea. X doesn’t understan( 
Korea, he doesn’t know what Korea is all about. ty 
thinks Korea is terribly wrong. Every night his wif 
cries herself to sleep. X can’t forget all about his sop 
when he starts his day. X is a father from nine to five 
as well as during the remaining hours of the day. 


Y did his stint in World War IT, and, like thousand: 
of other World War II veterans, was shocked to dis. 
cover that his so-called discharge has a string attached 
to it, and he worries a great deal about it. 

Z is a deep student of current history. He is quite sur 
that we shall go the way of France so far as creeping 
inflation is concerned. He fears the good intent of the 
present government. He anticipates the wiping out of 
our strong middle class. He can’t shake these thoughts 
from his mind when he goes out to sell life insurance. 

X, Y and Z—the illustrations could be continued 
indefinitely. The matter comes back to a new responsi- 
bility of leadership, the feeling upon the part of leader- 
ship that it must deal with the total man, with all of his 
problems, that leadership must be aware of these total 
problems of total men and must be capable of solving 
them. 


If 


And an awareness of this new responsibility is a 
fundamental reason why strong agencies are growing 
stronger and weak agencies are growing weaker. The 
strong agency is under the direction of a manager who 
is aware, is capable of helping men think through today’s 
problems and has the time and the energy at his disposal 
to do so. The weak agency is under the direction of a 
man who either does not know how to help others solve 
these problems or who is so harassed by his inability to 
solve agency building procedures that he isn’t in a proper 
frame of mind to solve them. 


The leadership of the life insurance business will meet 
the test of the times in which we live: 


—If it will not fear change but will realize that it can 
absorb change without itself changing. 

—If it will be willing to make the keynote of today 
not “I am right” nor “You are right” but rather “What 
is right.” 

—If the tyranny of cliches can be overthrown. 

—If production sights are lifted and if men are re- 
cruited to sell in the higher brackets and trained to sell 
in those brackets with sufficient frequency during the 
course of the year to take care of the problem of making 
a good living. 

—And finally, if leadership will deal with the total 
man, placing him properly in the world in which he 
lives, and interpreting that world to him in the proper 
fashion. 
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Onsite Be nn eee s 7] Ge) ecccencesscece Nov. = 
vuality Business—Mervin BOWUEE eo ccesecoosnanecosesooce Sept. . . 
Recruiting and Production—S. Raines Wallace, Jr. ........ --Feb. 15 Se Selene Sabie we oe... —_ = 
ET ome sseeabuensesseseensne+nsavas Jan. 29 Control of Expenses—E. B. Rust ...........-...-..-Nov. 89, Dec. 68 
Specializing in Women—ve B. Wyaté(<02202202020020200Now. 38 Introducing & Proftsharing PlaneW, Me Wheslers dre Reb. 99 
Seatere Seenee costeseencocasesoens ; et. 43 Kick Them Up or Out?—Guy Fergason ..........seeeeeeeee: Jan. 61 
Where There’ sa Will. Ww. rane se* SPOR Ge CONS SERTS COmIAE eee eer Oct 39 Legal Problems and Modern War—WMillard Bartels .......... Dec. 15 
Women Prospects—JTAllian L. Joseph el dO LED Eien Oct. 42 Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidpe 
OPP eee eee eee ee ee eee 2 . - - : ; W .- . Cet. 51, ogg het 18, Jan. 33, ~. = 
eeting Labor ortage Problems— WOGSID cccccoccoess t. 
ey ceed GED - 0. 68 0 600066404666066460006000 660040600664 Feb. 38 
ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT Modern Copying Methods—John V. Baum ............+.--- Nov. 81 
Aene o . ae yo Se SUIS «6.00666 006000666000666000660064 — as 
. jj) ottitin thebeats eabbddocetsdéensoeeeedscecéese et. 31 i Cr SOUP «coccccscaceseccesdecoenceeseons an. 57 
191 Canadian Life Insurance—/J. K. Macdonald ............ Feb. 19 Reports to Management—Guy Fergason ............ee-eee8- Oct. 60 
Changing Conditions—Leroy A. TAncoln .....66 0c ccc ccccccces a a On, (4, SEED wc cedcccceesudéeeeceooceseeseedeeseées ec. 61 
Economic Power Over-rated—Valentine Howell .............1 vov. 11 Ee EE 46 2 bcbabebGsccebaebeees osecedeensnceses Feb. 30 
Acacia Mutual, Washington Continental Assurance, Chicag Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Kacy Executive Vice President) Sept. 34 (Proposed Stock Dividend) ~ é6e8ee Sept. 34 (HEUCS PUGRGCEE) . cocesccccscssces Dee. 33 
Aetna Life, Hartford Crown Life, Toronto Guardian Life. New York 
(P referred Hs UNEP ccccecccces ec. 33 (Rate Changes) neeoeetéanecees --.. Sept. 34 (Entering A & H. Field) Oct. 89 
(Non-Par Rate Reduction) ........ Feb. 65 Eastern Life, New York Q if Life. J . att ey itt ; 
American United Life, Indianapolis Seeeee MWUMED easudbchodeteessoceces Oct. 89 “(Phillips 7 ‘PD resident) Oct. 90 
POURED BEDE Scccncccecccecs Oct. 89 ae cor — ag Ri . - Sieemtiens Li fe. Honolulu ith tied a ad, . 
Bankers i cal Disaster Coverages noone ¢ : ante, 
wl Pj Wield) os Nov 33 (West Virginia Over-ruled) ie ak ae I Nov 34 (iexamined) eeeeeseces Sees eeesesees Oct. M4) 
Canada Life. Toronto . CARey CED wecdccecssésecocesoes Jan. 75 Home Life, New York 
(10 for 1 Spli ED ebéebessceosocsces Sept. 34 Family Fund Life, Atlanta (Medical Employees Plan 
Centra} Standard Lif Chica (Enters Ordinary a Nov. 34 ESOS “hese cddeelecescucecsece Dec. 33 
(Takes oe anit ‘is B _ ort ) Dec. 33 Family Security Insurance, Fort Worth Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
City estemet Hiiinois Bankers e c. { vormerty Gause-Ware Service m ft May Merge with Central aoe 
, i éidttvdd eocsudacaennnes? Ov. DEE cvidedddedvennddadaseres ov. 
(See International Fidelity) ...... Oct. 90 Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia (Taken over by Central Standard) Dec. 33 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus Cee GD =cccencesceceoocd Sept. 37 International Fidelity, Dallas 
(Disability a Oct. 89 Tn DD tcccocaseesecccevs Feb. 66 (Takes over City National Life) Ny mn 
Co eration — Toronto - 93 Freaktis iste. _Epringtela (Takes over City National) ...... Nov. 35 
ANCE) .ncevecesecsesees ov. Stock DED eancoccaneecececs eb. 67 ff Standard G 
Co nnecticut General, Hartford Png Sn. oa Fort Worth “(an sence Dec. 34 
(TADPTRUURENOMOD ac cccccccccecccce Sept. (Now Family Security Ins. Co.) ..Nov. 35 John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Medical Catastrophe Insurance)..Nov. 33 General Life of America, Atlanta (Group A. & H. Increases) ........ Feb. 67 
(Increases Dividend Scale) ......-- Feb. 65 (Capital & Surplus Increase) ......Dec. 33. Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Great American Keserve, Dallas Creo Me “bb on ok somnd bo ccensedes Oct. 91 
(Age Increased to 70) ....... coee NOV. SA (Favorably Examined) ..... .+e-.. Sept. 388. - Linentn National. Fort Warne 
t.  f- ~~" SAessqeeqea Feb. 65 Great-Weat Life, Winnipeg (Taking over Relinnee T.ife) ...... Met. 91 
Continental American, Wilmington in aaa Underwriting Liberal- (Reliance Deal Completed) ........Dec. 35 
(Favorably Examined) ........... . 84 EP weeeeceséenesescseessssécceccceset a Ci. a EE 64: cedesbedessoeeees Feb. 68 


“or February, 1952 








Manhattan Life, New Yerk 
(Family Security Policy) ........Oct. 98 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Gooderham Dies) ................3an. 75 
(Lithgow President) n 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Texmass Case Dismiss CG) ccccccc dal. 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Family Security Policy) ........Oct. 
(30th A. & H. + maids pececes 
Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Special Policy) peessccccscseos 
Monarch Life, Springfield 
(Vanderbrouk President) 
(Lithgow President) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(New Agent’s Contra ct) Sep 
(Increases Single Prem. Limits) o¢ 
(New Rate —. Feb 


York 
. i Pn ssccece sed 
(Other PF RAR sees 
(Anto Tease Tian) 
(Loan Rates Going Up) 
Mutual Trust Life, ¢ indenae 
(Favorably Examined) pecescecoescdee 
Betional Accident & Health, Philadelphia 
New Iiospital Policy) 
ae ated Publie Service, Seattle 
New Home Office) 
National Reserve Life. Tope n 
(Consolidates with Policyholder’s 
National) .. 


$88 a 


4 S8ee SBe BY 


American Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa 
American Writing ~~ Corp., 
Amicable Life, Waco 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla, 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Co.., Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Blocaris Co., Boston, Mass. 
Borchardt. Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 


Bruce and Associates, Harley ad Chicago, Iii. 


Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, 
Central Life, "Des Moines, lowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, III. 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 


Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, bg 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Domore Chair Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, New York, N is me 
Federal Life, Chicago, Til. 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia. Pa. 
First Boston The, — rene N. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gray Mfg. a The, Hartford, Conn. 
Groves, "New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee ‘Mebanl Life, Omaha, Neh. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc.., 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Business Machines Corp., ’ New York, N, 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, ~/ 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, 

Lincoln National Life, Fort bs ON Ind. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Cal. 


Soe AT EE Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York Life. New Yerk 
(Monthly Collection Plan) ....... gan. 75 
(College Grants) . 7 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Capital Increase sobboe cdete ae 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Fliminating Premium Receipts) ..Oct. 95 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Wells Acting President) .. 
Occidental } Le. Los Angeles 
(45 Yea all peste nantes .Oct. 6 
(Pensions up BED ceccoescegeece Jan. 76 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Baby Group) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(CRERARRMESE) cccccccccccccccccoccce 
(New Home Office) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
(Liberalizations) 
(Brokerage Business) 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) ....... 
Provident Life & pporeede Chattancegs | 
(New Company ceeeeceseseeooes 39 
Provident Life, ES rek 
(Favorably Examined) .... 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Underwriting Liberalizat on) ....Feb. 73 
Prudertial Newark 
(Rates Redueed) 
(Agents’ Strike) ... 


pessecces et. 07 
No . ©@ 


peceseecocecosonceets Ge 
recsocceccesoosee UO 


Morris Co., 


Mutual Savings Life, 
National Lire and Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little Rock, 
National Keserve Life, Topeka, 
Nelson and Warren, St. 

Seattle, 


New World Life, 


North 


Occidental Life, 


American Life, Ill. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Los Se: 


Pyramid Life, Topeka 
TED cocetéubocoetcs 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(See Lincoln Nationa — 
(Fnters A. & Hi. Field) . 
(Non-Can Policies) . 
Southland Life, Dallas” 
(Carpenter President) 
State Mutual Life, wenewster 
(White Dies) .. Oct. 
a he President) . Seeitecéecs Feb. % 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. Asen:: New York _ 
(Variable Annuity) ....... 
Texas Life, Waco 
(Stock Dividend) 
Travelers, Ilartford 
(Preferred Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(Moves) nnn Oct. % 
(Group Polio) ...ceeseeeeessesses NOV, ® 
United American Life, Denver 
(Opens New Home Office) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Taking over All States Life) ... 
(Favorably Examined) 
Onited Statea Life, New Yor 
(Term Volume Credit 60%) ........Dee, 4 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Adult Payor Benefit) ............Oct, @ 
(“Package” Plan) .. Oct. 100 


-+ Oct, g 
peeceees. see eb, i 


Bert M., Los Angeles, California 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Tenn. 
Ark. 
Kan. 
Louis, Mo. 
Wash. 
Chicago, 
Wis. 
Cal. 


Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 
Old Republic Credit Life, eS Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, 


Paul Revere Life, 


Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia Life, 


Los ‘Angele s, Cal. 
Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 
Se: HEE, ccccccccececceceocoeseeées 


Utah 


Pa. 
Pa. 


Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 
Remington Rand (Mangeme nt Controls Div.) New York, N. » # 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, , 


Security Mutual Life, 
Shamrock Hotel, 


Houston, 


Binghamton, N. 
Texas 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va 


Sheppard Envelope Co.., 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., 


Wore este Re wey. 
Chicago, Ii]. 


Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Sikes Co., 


c., The, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


Southern Life, Atlanta, Ga. 


Speakman, Frank M., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, 


State Life, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Tiffany & 'Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 


Travelers Ins. Co., The, Hartford, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 


Conn. 
Ill. 


United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 


United Services Life, 


United Life & Accident, 


Concord, N 
Washington, D. ¢ 


United States pate, New York, 


Watson Mfg. 


West Coast Lite. San Francisco, 
Byron, i Te. »  sceeteese sestiesenkadewanal 


Weston Co., 


Wickenden, Morss and Associates, 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, 


, Inc., Jamestown, N, 


Cal. 


Inc., New York, N. Y. .... 
Wis s 96660 06000 606e0esnmies 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & fravis, 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. 
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